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THE DEBATE ON IRELAND. fellow-subjects had no tangible ground of complaint against 

SOMETHING, after all, is to be done for Ireland, The | the Imperial Government. They were governed by the 
Government will give that unhappy country a debate, if} same laws as the English, it was said; the rate of 
nothing else, In past Sessions it has often been found | taxation was a little in their favour ; they were admitted, on 
difficult to get or 
keep 4 suflicient 
number of mem- 
bers together to 
render a discussion 
on Irish affairs 
possible ; but some 
earnestness was 
shown on both 
sides in the debate 
of Tuesday last, 
and the present 
position of Ireland 
is, indeed, _ suffi- 
ciently alarming 
to render it incum- 
bent on any Minis- 
try possessing the 
least prudence or 
the least self-re- 
spect to devote to 
it its most serious 
attention, Mr. 
Maguire made what 
we can, unfor- 
tunately, only re- 
gard as a very 
temperate state- 
ment as to the 
actual condition 
of things in Ire- 
land, Far from 
seeming to be a 
portion of an em- 
pire at peace with 
the rest of the 
world and with 
itself, it is held by 
an army of occu- 
pation aided by 
a strong civil 
force armed and 
drilled for the per- 
formance of mili- 
tary duties, Men- 
of-war are in its 
commercial har- 
bours, a fleet 
cruises off its 
western coast, and 
its inland rivers 
are guarded by 
gun-boats, In the 
meanwhile the 
population is dis- 
armed, the liberty 
of the subject does 
not exist, and 
peaceable citizens 
are at the mercy of 
sples and -=—sin- 
formers, So much 
for the state of 
things during the 
actual crisis, Be- 
fore the Habeas 
Corpus Act was 
Suspended, and 
ere the insur- Sie / j 
rectionary acts of HM A Lt LLL Me 
the Fenians com- 
pelled the Go- 
vernment to take 
measures of precaution against their wild and criminal designs, |/the same terms as the English, to all public offices in all parts 
treland was suffering from two heavy grievances of ancient | of the United Kingdom ; and all they had to say against 
origin ;and it is to their existence, according to Mr, Maguire, | British rule was that it had pressed cruelly upon them in former 
that the present discontent in Ireland is attributable, A few | days, But the views of most liberal Englishman have lately, 
} ears agothe English were under the impression thattheir Irish | and especially since the beginning of the Fenian agitation, 
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undergone a change, Inquiry has been forced upon us, and 
we have seen plainly that, with or without reason, the Irish 
complain bitterly of the existence of the Protestant Estab- 
lishment, which, besides being a financial injustice, appears 
to them in the 
light of an insti- 
tution imposed 
upon them by their 
conquerors ; and of 
the law, or ab- 
sence of law, in 
connection with 
the occupancy of 
land, through 
which a_ tenant 
who has improved 
his farm gets no- 
thing allowed to 
him for those im- 
provements by the 
landlord, and even 
runs the risk of 
having the addi- 
tional value which 
he has given to 
the laud charged 
to him in his rent, 
The Irish farmer 
then—and in Ire- 
land every peasant 
tries to get a farm, 
on no matter what 
terms—is cer- 
tainly not in the 
same position as 
the English far- 
mer, though he 
muy be governed 
by the same Im- 
perial laws, In 
Kngland the pro- 
prietor, as a 
general rule, 
spends money 
upon the improve- 
ment of his land ; 
if necessary im- 
provements are 
made by the tenant 
they are allowed 
for, in virtue of a 
custom almost as 
binding as law; 
and whether the 
improvements are 
paid for by the 
landlord or by the 
tenant, the rent 
of the farmer is 
rarely raised on 
the ground that he 
has increased the 
value of his farm, 
Indeed, apart from 
questions of cus- 
tom and of obvious 
justice, it would in 
most cases be im- 
possible in Eng- 
land for landlords 
to raise the rent 
upon improving 
tenants, inasmuch 
me as in this country 
large numbers of 
farms are let upon 
lease. Itis quitein- 
correct then, to say that the farmers in Ireland are in the same 
position as the farmers in England ; and in the former country 
they constitute a very much larger class, in proportion to the 
whole population, than they do with us. It is monstrous, 
moreover, comparisons apart, to pretend that the position of 
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the Irish farmer—indeed, of the agricultural population in 
gencral—is a tolerable one ; and it is vain to imagine that a 
sense of the injustice and tyranny with which the peasant is 
treated has no effect in weakening his loyalty to a Govern- 
ment that maintains the system under which he suffers, 
With the general character of the Church grievance everyone 
is familiar. Im England we should never allow the Roman 
Catholic minority to hold and administer the whole ecclesi- 
astical funds of the country for their benefit, nor, apart from 
the revenue question, should we allow that Church to assume 
the character of a State establishment, We all know how 
firmly and valiantly the Scotch resisted all attempts to force 
Episcopalianism upon them as a State religion ; and yet at 
this moment there are numbers of men in England who 
believe, or affect to believe, that the Irish Catholics are not 
very seriously wounded by the existence of what is called the 
“Trish Church,” but which is, in fact, the Church of England 
transplanted to Irish soil, in which it has never taken root. 

Mr, Maguire's speech was important as a representation of 
the grievances under which Ireland is suffering at this 
moment and as a reminder of other far worse grievances 
from which she suffered at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury ; and the only other noteworthy speech on Tuesday was the 
one made in reply, and on behalf of the Government, by the 
Earl of Mayo. Lord Mayo endeavoured to show that Ireland 
was not in anything like so disaffected a state as Mr, Maguire 
had tried to make out; that the country was improving gene- 
rally, or had been until the commencement of the Fenian 
disturbances ; and that the material condition of the peasantry 
was, in many respects, better now than it ever had been 
before. As to the land question, he admitted that tenants 
ought to have some security that they should not be turned out 
of their holding at the mere will of the proprietor, and he even 
promised to introduce a bill in which it should be provided 
that all contracts for letting land in Ireland should be made 
in writing, with full specification of terms, With regard to 
the Irish Establishment he did not go nearly so far ; but he 
had, at least, admitted that the tenant system, as now exist- 
ing, was unjust, and that it might and should be reformed, 
But he never once acknowledged in so many words that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church—the Church of the small 
minority—was felt as a wrong by the Catholic majority ; and, 
whether it was so felt or not, he declared his belief that it 
would be next to impossible to mend the matter ; and he, of 
course, held out little hope that the present Government would 
try to mend it, Nobody, he said, could persuade him that the 
Irish Roman Catholic farmer or labourer, when he passed the 
door of one of the ministers of the Established Church, looked 
upon the existence of that man in Ireland, whom he had 
known as a generous neighbour and a kind friend, as an 
intolerable evil and a badge of subjection. .To show the 
difficulty of settling the question he quoted an instructive 
passage from a speech made by Earl Russell, when the great 
Whig leader was not in opposition, but in office. A proposal 
having been made to distribute the revenues of the Irish 
Church among the various religious dominations of the country, 
Lord Russell, while admitting that he could “ understand” 
the view taken of the Protestant Establishment by the 
Catholics of Ireland, declared that, in his opinion, a redistri- 
bution of the Church property, instead of remedying the evil, 
would aggravate it, inasmuch as, without satisfying the 
Catholics or the Presbyterians, it would alienate from us the 
sympathies of the Protestant Episcopalians. Lord Mayo 
quoted this argument with evident approval, and he went on to 
say that the party in Ireland which had supported the Govern- 
ment must be supported in return, So that all the Ministry 
mean to do in the way of legislating for Ireland is to intro- 
duce a law on the subject of leases, Whether the Opposition 
will agree with the Government that this will be sufficient 
remains to be seen, 
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Tus picture, although not the most imposing, is one of the 
brightest and most Bg pan of the works just exhibited at the 
Dudley Gallery ; and Mr. Luxmore has su in giving « cha- 
racter to his simple story which cannot fail to be attractive, since the 
single figure in which we are called upon to find an interest is 20 
lifelike and attractive that our attention, at once arrested by the aid 
of pure colour, admirably arranged backgrou and almost perfect 
drawing, is retained by that underlying tru’ ess which ia the 
rare characteristic of the genuine artist. ‘lhe obvious epi of 
the flowers in that vase is in itself suggestive, since it is t that 
the more commonplace duties of household —— have for a 
moment given place to the sense of some coming festivity. The 
broom is left idle, and the room only half “ tidied up,” under the stress 
of a sudden perception of the need of ornament to give grace to an 
uncommon occasion ; and that placid, half dreamy, but altogether 
bright and happy face luces almost a sense of anxiety as we 
think of the probable arrival of the “company ” before the essentials 
of domestic order are completed, It w be a sort of calamity for 
the eo at the door to be heard before that broom had been 
out of the way, the chairs set in their awed and everythin 
put in “ apple-pie order ;” and one might almost fancy come coal 
expression in the face of the old portrait looking down from the 
wall. It is doubtful whether the young housewife will gain much 
by another sort of “company” headgear, or by the substitution of a 
best dress and a cap of society; but she must not linger too long 
over the tender blooms or a sudden arrival may bring still deeper 
blushes to her own fair brow than she has yet stolen from the petals 
which she is disposing se lovingly to adorn her parlour table. 


THE IRISH REFORM BILL, it is said, will provide for the disfranchise- 
ment of eight boroughs having constituencies respectively of under 200 
electors. The boroughs are Cashel, Downpatrick, Dungannon, Ennis, 
Kinsale, Mallow, New Ross, and Portarlington. Their seats will be distri- 
buted with reference to population. 

THE PREMIER AND LORD CHELMSFORD.—We hear that explanations 
have passed between Mr. Disraeli and Lord Chelmsford, with a satisfactory 
result. It is now said that Lord Chelmsford, on the formation of Lord 
Derby's Government, was appointed Lord Chancellor on a distinct under- 
standing that he might be asked at any time to make way for Lord Cairns, 
Mr. Disraeli had relied on thie in arranging to appoint Lord Cairns; Lord 
Chelmsford had utterly forgotten the existence of such a condition ; but on 
the production of his own letter to Lord Derby, he has admitted Mr. 
Disraeli’s perfect right to do what he did, and the Prime Minister and Lord 
Chelmsford have shaken hands,—/’a/! Mal! Gazette. 


Foreign YJutelligence. 


FRANCE. : F 

The French Government on Saturday sustained a defeat in the 
Chamber on one of the clauses of the amended Press Bill. The 
clause, with a weak amendment, to which the Government consented 
at the eleventh hour, proposed, by way of sup; lementary puvish- 
ment for offending journalists, to deprive them of their civil rights. 
The object of this was to give the Government the power of render- 
ing any journalist ineligible for election to the Chamber. The best 
men on both sides of the House saw the danger, and, after a sharp 
debate, the clause and the amendment were rejected by 134 votes to 
72. The bill has now passed the Chamber, and has been laid before 
the Senate. 

The financial bills which were presented on Monday to the French 
legislative body were on Tuesday distributed among the deputies, 
The supplementary credits for the ordinary Budget of 1868 amount 
to 61,000,000 francs, of which 49,000,000 are for military expenses ; 
and the supplementary credits for the extraordinary Budget of 1868 
amount to 109,000,000, of which 57,000,000 are for military and 
26,000,000 for naval purposes, The excess of expenditure over 
revenue for 1868 is estimated at 128,000,000, In the ordinary Budget 
of 1869 the expenditure for military purposes is fixed at 381,000,000, 
or 33,000,000 more than in 1868, In the extraordinary Budget the 
total expenditure amounts to 184,000,000, of which 37,000,000 are 
for military and 21,000,000 for naval purposes. 

The directors of the Liberté, Avenir National, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and Journal des Débats have requested the Tribunal of 
the Correctional Police of the Department de la Seine to appoint 
a day for arraigning M. Kerveguen, The 27th inst, has been fixed 
upon, ; 

Letters from Algeria state that the famine still continues, 
Marshal M‘Mahon had left for France with the intention of 
urgently demanding the sum of 1,000,000f. in aid of the distressed, 


ITALY. 

The Minister of War has decided to cend home on unlimited 
furlough, upon April i, the cavalry and field artillery soldiers 
belonging to the class of 1842, 

In the debate in the Italian Chamber of Deputies on the motion 
for the abolition of the forced currency the Minister of Finance said 
that economy alone was insufficient to meet the present wants of 
Italy, and that if the proposed taxes were not voted before June a 
catastrophe could no longer be avoided; and that those who im- 
peded the voting of the taxes would be responsible for the failure of 
the kingdom of Italy. The Budget of 1869, he said, showed a 
deficit of 198,000,000 lire, which, however, would be reduced 
26,000,000 if the Chamber voted the taxes and the measures pro- 
posed by the Government, The debate is not concluded, 


SPAIN. 

Rumours are current of the sae succession to power of a 
new Cabinet, under the leadership of Marquis Miraflores, who has 
been observed of late to pay frequent visits to the palace, 

A new article of the Budget has been laid before the Congress 
authorising the Government to issue Treasury bonds to the amount 
of 500,000,000 reals. These bonds are to bear 6 per cent interest, 
and will be accepted by the Government as payment for the acqui- 
sition of property belonging to the State domains, 


PRUSSIA. 

It is semi-officially announced in Berlin that the Customs and 
Commercial Treaty of the Zoliverein with Austria is to remain in 
force until the close of 1878, being subject to eleven months’ notice 
of senemeation, | — ‘- continue valid, The ue pe nen no 
paragraph prohibiting the import or export or transit of any article 
of po ae from one country into the other, The stipulated 
facilities of traffic are based upon the free entry of raw products and 
the reduction of duty upon manufactured anticles, . Transit dues are 


altogether abolished. 
~ AUSTRIA. 


At the sitting of the Hungarian Delegation on Wednesday the 
debate upon the military estimates was proceeded with. Councillor 
Falke, the representative of the Government, replied in the name of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the censure cast by several 
previous speakers upon the Government for the policy it had pur- 
sued on the German and Hastern questions, He denied that the 
Government had ever desired or attempted to recover ita former 
position in Germany, With the exception of the mission of Count 
Tauffkirchin, which was directly at variance with the peaceful 
efforts attempted, no sign had yet been displayed by Prussia of a 
wish for more intimate relations, With regard to the Hastern 
policy of the Government, the speaker stated that all the justifiable 
wishes and demands of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
had met with the most emphatic support from the Go- 
vernment. In the event of an armed enforcement of the 
demands made upon the Porte by any individual Uhristian 
population, the Government would not remain passive, It was 
essential to the preservation of Buropean peace that the reforms in 
Turkey and the concession of the just desires of the Ohristian popu- 
lations should be effected peacefully and without any interference 
on the part of a foreign Power. e er laid stress upon the 
impossibility of the Government remaining passive in the case of a 
one-sided active intervention of any Power in the affairs of Turkey ; 
but he trusted that the policy intended to bring about the main- 
tenance of peace would be crowned with successful results in this 

nestion also. He advocated the grant of the supplies asked by the 
ar Ministry, because to deprive the country of tha means of 
efence required as the indispensable minimum by the Government 
pina gad only — ns ~—_ the Lrae made for the main- 
peace, but w remove every chance of that success 

which it might otherwise hope would be achieved, 


The RB Budget f en’ 

assian Bu or , it is understood, about to be 
published. The revenue of the year is stated at about 480,000,000 
roubles, and the expenditure at 475,000,000, Out of the latter 
amount 35,000,000 roubles are intended to be applied to tailway 
works, As compared with last year's Budget, the revenue shows an 
increase of 35,000,000, and the expenditure of 30,000,000 roubles, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

As announced by Atlantic telegraph, Mr. Thaddeus Stevens and 
Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, on the part of the House of Representatives, 
impeached President Johnson, on Feb, 25, at the bar of the Senate 
for high crimes and misdemeanours, demanded that the 
Senate should order the appearance of ident Johnson to 
answer the charges. Mr, Wade, President cf the Senate, there- 
upon appointed a select committee to consider the subject, con- 
sisting of Howard, Pi , Trumbull, Conkling, Edmunds, 
Morton (Republicans), and Mr. Johnson (Democrat). The House 
committee instructed to prepare the articles of impeachment 
consists of six iblicans and one Democrat. ‘The House has 
adopted a resolu prohibiting dilatory motions during the im- 
peachment proceedings, and limiting to one day the debate on the 
articles of by more President Johnson has been summoned to ap- 
pear before the Senate Court on the 14th inst, The Select Committee 
of the Senate has adopted the rales of procedure for the impeach- 
ment of the President at the approaching trial. The Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court will preside. The trial will be conducted with 
ge doors, and the ings will commence on the day following 
the presentation of the articles of impeachment by the House of Re- 
resentatives. President Johnson is to be summoned to appear 
in person or by counsel, In case of his non-appearance, the trial 
will proceed under the assumption that the defendant pleads not 
guilty. The final argument will be conducted by two counsel on 
each side, and closed by the prosecution. Two thirds of the votes 

of members of the Senate present will decide the final judgment. 
Mr. Stanton continues to hold his position at the War Office, 
President Johnson has ordered a writ to be prepared requiring Mr, 
Stanton to show cause why he helds poszession of the department. 
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Mr. Johnson had delivered a speech at a delegation of Co 
servatives from Baltimore, He declared that he would consider = 
pane sacritice too great to bear in defence of the Constitution, 

e expressed a belief that the intelligence and patriotism of the 
people would yet rescue the country from the threatened rnin, 

Both Houses of Congress have passed a supplemental Lecon 
struction Bill, providing that the majority of votes cast, instead 
of the majority of registered voters, shall decide elections under th. 
Reconstruction Act. The bill will now be submitted to she 
President. . 

The Republican party have carried the elections in the St 
New Hampshire, 

General Geary, of Pennsylvania, had telegraphed to Senator 
Cameron that the Pennsylvania troops were ready to sustain (on. 
gress, Several organisations of the Grand Army of the Republic haya 
placed their services for sustaining Congress at the disposition of 
General Logan, who is the commander of their order and also a 
member of the House of Representatives. It is reported that the 
Maryland militia have tendered their services to President Johnson 
The Keystone Club, in Pennsylvania, and numerous other Democratic 
bodies are effecting military organisation. A Democratic military 
club is being organised at St. Louis, in opposition to the Republican 
military organisation known as the “Grand Army of the Republic,” 
The New Jersey House of Representatives have passed resolutions 
inquiring, in view of the peril in which the country is placed, intg 
the condition of the State armament. The New York police haye 
seized the muster-roll of a society called the “Johnson Ciub,” 
the ground of a breach of the peace being threatened, 


MEXICO. 

Advices have been received from the city of Mexico to the 1th 
ult., stating that a plot had been discovered to assassinate Jur 
in a theatre and rob the treasury, 
officers had been arrested, 


ate of 


on 


i D Juarez 
Several foreigners and Wilitary 


HAYTI. 
News received at New York from Hayti says that Salnave's troops 
had been defeated by the Cacos, and that the speedy downfall of the 
present President was anticipated, = 


GREAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.—The ticket-oflices at the Crystal Palace ; 
Exeter Hall were on Monday besieged by applicants for vouchers for tic ae 
On the opening of the doors at ten o'clock there were upwards of seyent, 
applicants waiting at the Crystal Palace, and nearly 200 at Exeter Hay 
and the stream was continuous until the time of closing at four o'clock, . 

THE MARQUIS OF AILESBURY AND HIS TENANTS.—In consequence of 
a late re-valuation of land on the Marquis of Ailesbury’s estate, the rey tel 
of the farms has been considerably increased (in some cases upwards oF oe 
per cent), and the terms of holding have been greatly altered. Pro, isic 2 
has been made for quarterly instead of half-yearly payments, and for tive Ke 
months’ notice to quit, to be given on either side, Ail game and rabbits F ; 
reserved to the landlord ; and the tenant is to keep the buildings iaciera 
and in good repair, to pay one half the cost of labour for landlord’s repairs 
and one third the cost of outside painting. The new arrangements hs ve 
given great dissatisfaction to the tenantry. eante 


GossiP FROM THE “ OWL.”—It is probable that Mr. Disraeli will recom 
mend her Majesty to confer upon the Duke of Athole the Thistle that is 
vacant by the death of the Harl of Rosebery.—Although some of the con- 
templated peerages have been postponed, we have reason to believe that Sir 
John Trollope, M.P. for Lincolnshire, is amongst those whom the i 
Derby has recommended to the Queen for a seat in the House of Lord: The 
leading promoters of the Suez Canal scheme have of late had forced on them 
the conviction that, as now Cesigned, this undertaking will not fulfil its 
first object, and that it will have to be supplemented by mechanical agencies 
to enable the ordinary trade with the Hast to pass from one sea to the 
other.—We are given to understand that the office of Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Poor-Law Board, lately held by Mr. Sclater-Booth (now Financial 
Secretary to the Tree): was offered to Lord Eustace Cecil, the membcr 
for South Essex, and declined, and that it will probably be placed at the 
disposal of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Bart., M.P.—The new winy of the 
Hospitai for Women, Soho-square, which was visited on Tuesday week by 
her Royal Highness Princess Christian, will probably be opened in July 
next. It is hoped and believed that the ceremony will take place under the 
auspices of some member of the Royal Family. The peculiar and novel 
feature of this excellent inatitution is that one department is for the recep- 
tion of patients who are able and willing to contribute in some deerce 
towards their own maintenance. z 

EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN.—A special mecting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Working Men’s Association was held, on Watuesday es the 
association rooms, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, for the purpose, among other 
business, of receiving from Mr. Bass, M.P., a statement of his attempt to 
bring about an arbitration between the coal masters and miners of Church 
Gresly. Mr. G. Potter occupied the chair, The chairman said he rc gretted 
to have to announce the failure of the attempt made by Mr. Dass, at the 
request of the association, to bring about a settlement of the long-existing 
dispute between the coalmasters and their workmen in Church Gresley by 
arbitration. It would be recollected that the men had consented to refer 
the whole of the matters in dispute unconditionally to the arbitration of 
Lord Lichfield ; but the masters, at a meeting just held, had positively 
declined arbitration. He had this day received the following note 
from Mr. Bass :—‘‘My dear Sir,—Lord Chesterfield has written to me. 
on the part of the associated coalmasters of Church Gre ley, a positive 
refusal to entertain the question of arbitration with their workmen,— 
Yours truly, M. Bass.” Mr. Fairbairn then moved the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That, while working men are showing their desire to ¢ 
the rules of their trades onions, this committee deeply regret to h 


amend 
oar that 


the coalmasters of Church Gresly district, after having locked out their 
men for joining the miners’ union, have not only refused to receive any 
deputation from those men, but have also positively refused to submit the 


matters in dispute to the arbitration of the Earl of Lichfield, thereby pre- 
cluding all chance of an amicable settlement of the long-protracted and 


lamentable dispute.” Mr. Carter seconded the resolution, which as agrecd 
to, and ordered to be transmitted to the miners’ union and the Church 
Gresly coalmasters. The chairman reported that the arrangements for thi 
conference between a cersain number of large employers of Inbour in the 
staple and most important trades of the country and an equal number cf 
representative working men, for the purpose of coming to a mutual agrec- 
ment for the prevention of strikes and lock-outs were pre gressing mi at = i 
factorily. It was proposed that the number should be twelve or tift 


each side. Eight of the largest employers of labour in the country had 
already consented to take part in the conference, and replies of 4 similar 


character were daily expected from others who had been communi td 
with. The trade councils of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Shettield 
and Glasgow had each been requested to appoint one ad legate; and the iror ; 
coal, cotton, shipbuilding, engineering, and building trades, and the Amel. 
gamated Conference of Trades, had also been requested to appoint one dele- 
gate each. He hoped the Conference would meet within the next fortnigh', 
MEETING OF UNEMPLOYED.—A meeting of unemployed arti« 
labourers connected principally with the trades horton ~~ str . 
took place in St, James's Hall last Saturday evening, but. was very th nly 


attended. A shipwright named Roberts was called to the chai: 
first question discussed was the cause of the present lack of em: 
This was not attributed to strikes and demands for higher wages 
ployers could afford, but the unrestricted er mpetition of foreigner 
free-trade principles of the Manchester school were denounced as t ems 
cause of the present distress among the working classes. A resoint 
proposed and seconded to the effect that the meeting believed a la: 
fag wgbed — — could not get work were em} 
y the introduction into this country, without restricti vig: 1- 
factured articles. This was opposed by Mr. iia, sae in 
tained that foreign competition had nothing to do with the pres nt di-tress 
and attributed it to the masters and smaller tradesmen being £0 over: 
loaded with taxation that it was impossible for them to employ labour 
as they would otherwise do. The chairman then, without putiine the 
first resolution, moved a second, to the effect that dormitori: s should be estab- 
lished where industrious working people could obtain te porary relicf in 
the shape of a bed or a meal, at a nominal charge. This resolution was not 
favourably received, several working men characterising it as an insult to 
them and their class generally. Some discussion ensued in the course of 
which, at the invitation of the chairman, two or three men rose to teil the 
tale of their woes, for which many different causes were assigned ; and ulti- 
mately several found themselves speaking together, and. us each insisud 
upon his right to priority, the greatest confu : led, ; 


and the 


pro- 
thrown out of employment 


é sion prevailed, the chairmen 
npn’ oe the meeting that after a certain time the cost of the 
all would be £5 per half-hour. This intimation, how: ver, had not the 


desired effect ; on the contrary, it seemed to increase the contest for the 
privilege of speaking, and brought forth two amendments to the first reso 
lution, one of which was in effect that an income tax should be imposed 
upon all incomes above £500 per annum for the relief of the poor; and the 
other that the present distress arose from the * unequal and unjust laws and 
excessive and oppressive taxation, imperial and local, re ulting from the 
legislation, administration, and misgovernment of the country.” The 
chairman, after vainly endeavouring to maintain order, vacated the chair 
informing those who were contending for a hearing that they would be 
responsible for the other cost of the hall, as the meeting was dissolved. The 
plumber was constituted president as the hall was being cleared, and ‘under 


his auspices a resolution was carri i 
' s carried which declared the evening's proceeding? 
to be a mockery. eclared the evening's pr ing 


Ve 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 
ye annual general meeting of the friends of thisinstitution was 
eld, at the London Tavern, on Tuesday afternoon, when the chair 
“ras taken by the Right Hon. H. T, L. Corry, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. There was a large number of ladies and gentlemen 
present. F F 
sabi chairman said he was very sensible of the honour which had 


done him in asking him to preside at the annual meeting of 
institution, which was as national in its character as it was 
jepeficent in its object, and which so successfully accomplished its 
creat and national work, The services of this society could not be 
overrated, especially in a naval country like England. Last 
‘ear it was instrumental in saving as many as 1086 lives, Of this 
umber 783 were saved by the boats under the immediate charge of 
he society, without the loss of a single life to any of the brave men 
«ho ad formed the crews of the life-boats, He also learnt with the 
st satisfaction that since 1824, when the institution was first 
-tablished, 17,000 lives had been preserved by its means, This 
act wes strikingly presented to his mind from the knowledge 
‘> had in consequence of his official position that this total of 17,000 
wens witbin a fraction the whole number of bond fide seamen at 
present serving on board her Majesty’s Fleet. Its operations were 
o: merely local, or even national. It was very pleasant to find 
hat sailors who served under all flags participated in its benefits, 
The services of this society were appreciated as highly in foreign 
itries as at home, ‘They saw this from the fact that, at the late 
‘xhibition in Paris, the International Commissioners conferred upon 
; the highest prize of honour. This was a recognition of that 
bate to the humanity of this country which he thought was as 
onourable to those who gave as to those who received, The report 
showed how great was the favour in which the society was held in 
‘ts own country, Notwithstanding the commercial stagnation of 
ast year, which had bad some little effect upon its revenue, he 
was glad to find that the contributions had not diminished, but 
shot they were still given in a very liberal spirit. The total 
‘mount of receipts last year was £39,305, Of this sum, 
cjj292 were in the shape of special donations, given for 
the construction of twenty-five life-boats, It was very 
‘ing, as a proof of the high estimation in which the 
cociety was held, to find that individuals gave such sums as £1000, 
<700, £600, £500, and £400, That these sums were not given for 
he sake of obtaining the praise of men was shown by the fact that 
:wo amounts (£1000 and £400) were contributed anonymously. It 
was not the less gratifying to find that these magnificent donations 
o modestly bestowed were the gifts of the gentler sex. They were 
peth received from ladies, The magnitudeof the society’s operations 
appeared from the statement that it had under its charge nearly 200 

-boats. He could not refrain from paying a tribute to the bravery 

cut che men who formed the crews of the boats, nor from expressing 
the hope that the society might long continue to enjoy its present 
lic favour, and not only maintain its efforts but extend its sphere 
sefulness. 
_R, Lewis, the secretary, read the report, which, in addition 
o the statistics given by the chairman, stated that the life-boat 
which had been awarded the grand prix d’honneur at the Paris 
Exhibition had, asa tangible expression of sympathy, been presented 
to the Life-boat Society of France, which had been founded and 
organised on the principles of theinstitution, During the past year 
gold medal, twelve silver medals, thirteen votes of thanks in- 
yed on vellum and parchment, and £3189 had been granted for 
ng the lives of 1086 persons by life-boats, shore and fishing 
boats, and other means, on the coasts and outlying banks of the 
United Kingdom. In the same period twenty seven life-boats had 
been built by the institution, which had now 186 boats under its 
charge. The cordial co-operation of the Board of Trade, of the 
oflicers and men of the coastguard service, of the local branch com- 
mittees, and of our coast boatmen and fishermen was acknowledged, 
Since the formation of the society it has expended on life-boat esta- 
blishments £197,000, and has vote eighty-three gold and 784 silver 
medals for saving life, and pecuniary rewards to the amount of 
£27,313, The total expenditure of the society, including liabilities, 
amounted to £40,026 98, 3d. Twenty legacies of various amounts 
have been bequeathed to the institution during the past twelve 
months by different benevolent persons. 

The committee, on reviewing the great and national work recorded 
in the report, had every reason to take courage and be thankful; 
they felt assured that, so long as the life-boat service continued to 
clicit the admiration of a large portion of the discriminating British 
public, sympathy and support would be extended to it. 

8. R. Graves, Esq., M.P,, proposed, and Captain M‘Gregor seconded, 
the adoption of the report, which, with the succeeding ones, was 
carried unanimously, 

Captain Arrow moved, and Admiral Sir William Hall seconded, a 
resolution which expressed the satisfaction of the meeting at the 
fact that the institution had saved so many lives in the course of the 
past year, and pledging itself to assist it in every possible way. 

Upon the proposition of George Lyall, Esq., seconded by Captain 
lichards, R,A., Hydrograpker of the Admiralty, a vote of thanks 
was given to the Board of Trade for the important and cordial aid it 
ves the institution, and also to the Commodore Controller-General, 
ue Deputy Controller-General, and the officers of her Majesty's 
coastguard, for the valuable assistance they have rendered. 

r Francis Crossley, Bart., M.P., moved, and Admiral Evans 
uded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., chairman 
of the institution, and the other officers of the society, as well as to 
‘he local committees and others. 


\ 


\ vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the business, 


been 
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‘ADE WITH IRELAND.—In the year 1867 shipping to the amount of 
7 tons was entered inwards at ports of the United Kingdom, with 
, engaged in the intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland, 
n increase of 225,667 tons over the amount in 1866. The shipping 
outwards with cargoes in this coasting trade in 1867 amounted to 
tons, an increase of 81,979 tons over 1866. The total entrances and 
1 this trade in 1867 amounted to 73,714 vessels of 14,109,430 tons, 
icrease of 3699 vessels and 307,646 tons over 1866; of 5291 vessels 
79 tons over 1865; and of 6134 vessels and 2,322,063 tons over 
1 1865 the tonnage engaged in the trade increased by more than 
8; in 1866 the increase was rather less—viz., 944,000 tons; in 
to be expected, there was a greater check to progress ; but even 
‘ “iat year the shipping employed increased by 307,000 tons. It is almost 

ircly shipping belonging to the United Kingdom. 


rsh & NATIONAL GALLERY,—The report of the director of the National 
é le ry states that in the year 1867 purchases were made from the collection 
¢ late Sir C, Eastlake—one picture, the portrait of an old lady, by 
brandt, for £1200; and nine others for £685. Gainsborough’s portrait 
"pin, parish clerk of Bradford, Wilts, was purchased, for £325 10s., at 
“le of Mr, Wiltshire’s collection. Six pictures were purchased for 
luring a journey on the Continent, with the concurrence of the 
and the sanction of the Treasury. Among these pictures are the 
a and Child,” “ St. John the Baptist,” and an‘ Angel,” by Paolo 
purchased for £900 ; and pictures of the “ Madonna and Child,” 
ro Botticelli, and of the ‘‘ Archangel Raphael and Tobias,” by 
‘io Pollajuolo, the price of these two being £1000, Captain Thomas 
ubert and Mrs. Lambert presented to the National Gallery, in the year, 
‘cen pictures by Robert Smirke, R.A., Mrs. Lambert's grandfather. One 
wom illustrates a scene in“ The Hypoerite ;" the other fifteen are illus- 
ions of ** Don Quixote,” eleven of ‘them engraved for Cadell’s edition of 
; pork. Lady Eastlake also presented “ St. Anthony” and “ St. George,” 
buimb. uO: Of Verona, formerly in the Costabili Gallery, at Ferrara, The 
“tbe of visitors to the National Gallery, in Trafalgar-square, in 1867, 
"1 four days in the week, was §23,426—an average of 4333 a day ; at South 
“Snelon, open six days and three evenings in the week, 646,516, 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


1 ss ae Abyssinian correspondence of our daily contemporaries pub- 
7 cS “his week reaches to the 15th ult., at which date one gentleman 
N ntale from Agala, more than half way between Attegerat and 
“i : o The latest telegraphic advices are to the effect that the 
Lite wuatters were, on Feb, 22, at a place called Adabaga, about 
e Yy miles from Antalo, and that they are likely to remain there 
*veral days awaiting the arrival of more troops and supplies, which 
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have been delayed by the deficiency of the transport 

had been occupied by an Mavate of 1000 Sen The Kine hea 
sent a friendly message to Mr, Rassam, assuring him that 
he was only keeping him till he should meet his countrymen, 
The meeting, it is hoped, not be long deiayed, for Sir Robert 
Napier was 
The transport service, upon which, more than upon anything else 
the prospects of the expedition depend, has immencely improved. 
The Lahore Train and the Rawul Pindee Train, which have been in 
a state of efficiency from the moment of their arrival, are now to 
the front, without that encumbrance of Egyptian and Arab mule- 


teers which until very recently hampered the movements of the army. | 


The Punjaub and north-west officers who are serving in these trains 
understand their inspectors and drivers, and are understood by them ; 
and thus it happens that, while mules of the Bombay Train are 
being starved by their Egyptian and Arab drivers, those of the two 
trains we have mentioned receive their allotzed food at the proper 
time and without waste, 

The following official précis of the latest news from Magdala, and 
from the King’s camp at Bet Hor, had been placed at the disposal 
of the correspondents :—‘ Information has been received of the 
prisoners at Magdala up to Jan. 17, and of those in the King’s 
camp up to Jan. 9, All the prisoners were well. A detachment of 
troops left Magdala on Jan. |, joined the King in his camp, and were 
to return to Magdala with about 400 prisoners, The imprisoned 
Europeans were among the number, ‘Their leg-fetters had been 
removed, and handcuffs substituted, so that they might march. It 
is understood Mrs. Rosenthal would accompany them, There is 
nothing in the information received from which we are enabled to 
judge, either how far the King apprehends the present posture of 
affairs, or what course he intends to follow, 
The King was using every endeavour to get 


two days’ march beyond Attegerat on Feb, 21. | 
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seriously injured as to have to give up all thoughts of remaining 
with the expedition, and returns home.” 

The 7imes thinks it unlikely that the army wi!l leave Antalo till 
towards the end of March, and will take at least a month in passing 
through the 200 miles of mountainous region which lies between 
Antola and Magdala. Supposing the main body of the expedition 
arrives at Magdala about May 1, the Times gives a week for the 
capture of the city and the release of the prisoners, and seven weeks 
for the return journey of 400 miles to Senafe. But it might be that 


| the pass would be stopped by the heavy rains; and in that case it 


would be necessary to wait on the high land till they were over. If 
so, the first re-embarkation would hardly be effected before September. 
The Commander-in-Chief, meanwhile, is berg endeavouring 
to disincumber the force as much as possible. All followers not 
strictly necessary, and all baggage that can be done without, have 
been left behind, 


ROUTES IN ABYSSINIA. 

A BLUEBOOK under the above title has been published in accord- 
ance with an order of the House of Commons made on Nov. 26 last. 
It consists of a compilation from the writings of various travellers 
in Abyssinia, intended to show the character of the country, the 
roads by which it may be entered, and to give an account of the 
social and political condition of the people. This somewhat laborious 
work has been done under the superintendence of Colonel James, 
and the chief facts that were known about Abyssinia prior to the 
present expedition are gathered together in the bluebook before us. 

Af, as is stated, a company of sappers were sent out from England 
with no supplies of warm clothing, it was not because the 


camp; though by abandoning the latter he 
could any day arrive there, The people of 


the road towards Magdala made, working with RIADITERRANEANY GEA fF \ | | 
his own hands, and making the free Europeans 3 ay A | lepeateen | 
help. He had made some slight progress, and | BS. 4 | 
had arrived at the bottom of the valley of lexan G > - i | j 

the Djedda river, It is calculated he would | rN : 

reach Magdala by the end of February with his | mS | 
| 

| ! 

|_| 
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Dalanta continue submissive to him ; but those 
of Daoont had again refused to submit to him. 
His soldiers were suffering from scarcity of 
provisions and transport. It was reported in 
Magdala that Memelek, the King of Shoa, had 
again set out for Magdala, better prepared to 
act against Theodorus than on his former visit. 
A detailed communication from one of the 
captives, sent to friends in England, and there 
published, has by some means reached the 
King’s camp, and is in the hands of M. Bardel, 
Apprehensions are entertained that he will use 
it to the injury of the prisoners.” 
We make a few extracts :— 


ABYSSINIAN SCENERY, 

“The scenery for most part of the way is 
stupendously grand; the immense range of 
distance which the eye commands, and the 
colossal proportions of every feature in the 
various views which so suddenly open before 
one, render description an almost hopeless 
task. Wonderful must have been the con- 
vulsions of nature which produced this appa- 
rently interminable series of lofty hills and 
unfathomable ravines, A pen is impotent, 
though a brush may give some notions of such 
extraordinary ecenes, Martin's great picture- 
of ‘The Last Judgment,’ for instance, con- 
tains some conception of the Abyssinian rocks 
and chasms, At one point of our journey we 
turned a corner on the side of a hill, and 
beheld a panorama as sudden, as unexpected, 
and as astounding as the far-famed view of 
Mont Blanc and the Alps from the Jura Pass 
above Geneva. Sheer down at one’s feet was 
a perpendicular precipice, nearly 2000ft. in 
depth; the _ beyond, as white as sand and 
sterility could make it, stretched for miles and 
miles, and glistened in the dazzling sun till 
one’s eyes ached again; beyond, and around, 
and in the intermediate space, towered the huge 
masses of disruptured rock, now jagged and 
abrupt, now smooth and round, The back- 
ground was filled in by a chain of mountains 
surpassing in magnitude, extent, and fantastic 
guitins the most far-famed views of the Ber- 
nese Alps ; and what an atmosphere for a view ! 
No fog, no mist, no haze, a brilliant sun, a 
cloudless sky, and every inch of Nature’s can- 
vas visible to the naked eye. I can imagine 
few scenes more impressive or more calculated 
to shadow forth the ‘Infinite’ to mortal minds. 


A PRINCESS IN A TOWER, 


“The palace at Attegerat, no longer in- 
habited, contains one spacious and well-propor- 
tioned apartment, which still retains signs of 
having once been roughly decorated, and there 
is no doubt that at one time this was the 
residence of some Tigré Prince, Tradition says 
that two Royal brothers quarrelled, and the 
younger seceded to a sort of Mons Sacer, on 
which he built the stone edifice above men- 
tioned, and in which he successfully re- 
sisted the attacks of his outwitted and en- 
raged relative. However that may be, itis now 
occupied by a native lady, whose husband is 
held in durance vile by King Theodore, She is 
surrounded by female attendants only,and lives 
a Jife of strict seclusion, refusing to receive any 
visitors on any pretext, Several men I know 
have made endeavours to penetrate only into 
the sacred precincts of the courtyard, but have 
invariably been rebuffed, and the female 
Cerberi are, without exception, impervious to 
bribery. This unfortunate ‘ grass widow’ must 
lead a sadly dull life. I do not know what the 
domestic occupations of the Shoho fair sex are 
likely to be, but her sole recreation, so far as I 
can judge, consists in sitting up in one of the 
dovecotes and taking « bird’s-eye view of our 
camp and the surrounding country, Who 
knows what bonnes fortunes way be in store for 
General Napier if Se returns this es 
back her injured spouse released ? e lady is 
not handsome, certainly not fair, and what is 
vulgarly termed on the shady side of forty ; but 
possibly her virtues may excel her charms, 


WILD ELEPHANTS, 


“ A few wild elephants have been shot, and 
one officer in the Beloochees, Lieutenant 
Edwards, had, not long ago, a marvelously 
narrow escape with his life from an elephant 
near the Sooroo Pass. The brute actually got 
hold of him, and was only prevented from 
trampling or goring him to death by the steep- 
ness of the ground. A shot from Major Beville 
turned it just in time to save the life of Lieu- 
tenant Edwards ; but he is eaid to have been so 
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necessity for euch articles was 
not known at the War Office. 
All the travellers whose ex- 
periences are here related found 
that in the highlands the cold 
was often very severe, but none 
of them record so low a reading 
of the thermometer as our cor- 
respondents recently stated 

been experienced, A tem- 
perature of 55 deg. appears 
to be the lowest which 
Bruce encountered at Gondar, 
and Major Harris found it 
41 deg, at Ankobar, the 
capital of Shoa, 8200 ft. 
above the sea Stendner, who 
accompanied the King of 
Abyssinia’s army in 1862, 
noticed that the natives were 
glad to get under cover at 
night—the officers in tents, the 
natives in grass huts. The 
sappers al to have been 
sent out under the influence of 
the following fascinating de- 
scription of the highlands by 
Major Harris : —“ Each fertile 
knoll ig crowned with its 
peaceful hamlet. The cool 
mountain zephyr 1s redolent 
of egiantine and jasmine ; and 
the soft green turf, spangled 
with clover, daisies, and 
buttercups, yields at every 
step the aromatic fragrance of 
the mint and thyme.” Unfor- 
tunately, it is not always May 
in Abyssinia. 

From Massowah (which lies 
380 miles from Aden) to Mag- 
dala or Debra ‘Tabor the dis- 
tance is 350 or 400 miles, and 
to Gondar 300 miles. From 
Annesley Bay the distance is 
about fifteen miles less, Ac- 
cording to the experience of 
travellers the actual difficulties 
of the journey commence in 
the highlands. The greatest 
obstacle of all, the ‘laranta 
Pass, may be evaded by taking 
the caravan road through 
Antale and Socota; and this 
appears to have been decided 
on. No two persons spell 
Abyssinian names in the same 
way, and hence Colonel James 
acknowledges that he has 
found some difficulty in tracing 
certain places on the map. 
Debra Tabor is, or was, the 
residence of King Theodore, 
and near to it—at Gaffat— 
his European workmen lived, 
Adowa is the capital of Tigré, 
and the second city in the 
kingdom. Antalo is another 
of the principal towns of 
Tigré, but, according to the 
French travellers, Ferret and 
Galinier, it contained only 
from 200 to 300 houses, 

The road from Antalo to 
Magdala is described by com- 
angen 4 recent travellers, 

he routes vary, but they 
seem to correspond nearly in 
one feature—they are all 
ru and beset with diffi- 

ties. Krapf speaks fre- 
quently of the inhospitality of 
the natives; but, as Colonel 
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James reminds us, he Sivek 


with very little money, an 
is a circumstance woh a 
not always invite hospitalit 
in the moat highly-civilige} 
countries. Travelling iu Apri} 
Krapf wrote enthusiastically 
of some portions of his journey, 
especi of the country 
around Totola:—" The whole 
scenery is so beautiful that | 
cannot recollect ever having 
seen such a fine sight in 
Abyssinia, You can scarcely 
imagine that you are ig 
Africa, The cool climate, the 
fresh and healthy air, the 
green plain, watered arti- 
ficially by aqueducts from the 
river, the activity of the in- 
habitants in cultivation, the 
quantity of cattle grazing, and 
the multitude of travelling 
merchants whom you meet, 
on the road with their 
all these, and many 
other things, give the place 
a European appearance,” 
But he warns the traveller to 
beware of certain troublesome 
tribes when Lasta and Agan 
are approached, They are 
called the Ana and the Raia 
Gallas, and they have never 
been subjugated by the 
Abyssinians, “on account of 
their mountains, which ap. 
peared from a distance to ex. 
tend to the very sky.” A re- 
mark made by Colonel James 
suggests means by which 
these and other  impedi- 
ments to the advance of 
an expedition may be 
overcome, or at least evaded :— 
“Tt must be borne in mind 
that there are a great mauy 
more roads, or paths, through 
these countries than those fol- 
lowed by travellers, The best 
of the roads, as Mansfield 
Parkyns says, are merely 
tracks ; and it is probable that, 
wherever there are villages, 
communications exist between 
them, Travellers seem never 
to have found any difficulty 
in deviating from their course 
when political or other reasons 
compelled them to do so.” In 
February, 1866, Dr. Beke went 
with his wife up the dry bed 
of the river Hadas, turning 
about ten miles below Tohonda 
by the pass of Shumfaito, 
From the head of Annesley 
Bay to the tableland of 
Abyssinia it is, he states, little 
more than twenty geogra- 
phical miles as the crow 
flies, and at Halai they 
could hear the firing of 
cannon at Massowah, It took 
seven days to make the jour- 
ney, and four to return, “Such 
are the difficulties and dangers 
of penetrating into Abvys- 
sinia,” is Dr. Beke’s com- 
mentary upon this exploit. 

A considerable amount of 
information concerning the 
rulers and people of Abyssinia 
has been collected by Uolonel 
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ex, The government is 
oa in character, each chief 
having absolute command of 
his own territory, subject to 
the condition that he makes 
regular presents to his supe- 
rior, and follows him to 
war with as large a force 
ag he is able to muster. 
The Emperor claims authority 
by virtue of his descent from 
King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba, ‘I'his pedigree may 
not be strictly accurate, but it 
is known that the Abyssinians 
. a native copy = De 
Scriptures as early as the fourth 
aoe. The empire is divided 
jnto three principal provinces— 
‘figré, Amhara, and Shoa—and 
some minor ones, among them 
peing Lasta and Waag, The 
Governors of all these pro- 
vinces have been in rebellion 
against the King, and their 
feeling towards the new in- 
vaders of their country has not 
et been definitely ascertained, 
The Abyssinians are princi- 
pally Christians of the Coptic 
sect, ‘Chey hold,” we are 
told, “many of the tenets of 
the Roman Catholic faith, such 
a3 priestly absolution, fasts, 
worship of saints, conven- 
tualism,” &c, Upon these ob- 
servances they have strangely 
fted some Mohammedan 
rites, and the trace of Jewish 
institutions is likewise per- 
ceptible, They are very super- 
stitious, the priests have un- 
checked influence over them, 
and their Christianity is, as 
may be supposed from m«dera 
accounts, @ mere name, The 
Emperors are crowned by the 
“Abuna,” or head of the 
Church, who is consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Among the saints in the 
Abyssinian calendar, which is 
extremely extensive, are 
Balaam and his ass and 
Pontius Pilate and his wife, 
They fast so often that two 
thirds of the year are assigned 
to abstinence, The Bishop of 
Jerusalem, Dr. Gobat, de- 
scribes them as “very im- 
moral and licentious, priest- 
ridden and bigoted, but hoapi- 
table to travellers, and with no 
cruelty in their disposition.” 


THE FAMINE IN 
ALGERIA. 

THE terrible famine which 
has almost driven the Algerian 
people to despair lasts long, 
ulthough great efforts have 
been made to mitigate its 
ravages, A population which, 
on the approach of acalamity, 
whether it be a bad harvest, 
a destructive convulsion of 
nature, a pestilential sickness, 
or any other large and widely 
spreading misfortune, resigns 
itself to fate without making 
any effort to avoid or to obviate 
it, is sure to offer the most dis- 
tressing spectacle and to make 
any organisation for its relief 
extremely diflicult, We have 
already given some account: of 
the means taken for providing 
food and fire to the natives at 
some of the stations, and 
especially at El Cherif, 
where old people, women, 
and children had assembled 
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for warmth and succour. 
Our Illustration this week re- 
presents the operations of a 
charitable committee, under 
the direction of M. Bizet, the 
curé of Setif, who has opened 
a subsacription-list for the as- 
sistance of the poor women 
and children who come to him 
for help. There is no need to 
expatiate on such a subject, 
surely, To look at the picture 
is enongh. Women and 
children, famishing for want 
of food and fire, coming to 
find both, is a topic that re- 
quires no verbal explanation, 
whether the sufferers be the 
little burnouse-clad, dark- 
skinned children of the desert, 
or the street “Arab” who 
prowls, in raga and dirt, in 
the courts and alleys of the 
greatest and wealthiest city of 
the world, 


CLOISTERS IN TOURS 
CATHEDRAL. 


AMONG the numerous mag- 
nificent buildings to be found 
in France, its cathedrals hold 
the highest plaee, and among 
its cathedrals that of Tours 
May claim the character of 
being one of the most pictur- 
esque. It is distinguished bi 
beauties of its own, which 
render it especially interesting 
to the artist at the same time 
that the marked character of 
its style makes it dear to the 
connoisseur and the arche- 
ologist. It may be said, in- 
deed, that the whole city of 
Tours is interesting enough, 
representing, as it does, the 
old division of the Visigoths, 
who gave their name to it, 
calling it Turones, a name 
which remained after it had 
been taken from them by 
Clovis, king of the Franka, 
It cannot be said, however, 
thatthere are any buildings of 
great interest except the ca- 
thedral and the remains of the 
church belonging to the abbey 
named after St, Martin of 
Tours, which was nearly de- 
stroyed during the Revolution. 
These remains consist of two 
lofty towers, one of which 
contains a remarkable clock. 
There are, it is true, an archie- 
piscopal palace, an hotel de 
ville, and a picture-gallery, 
and the market-place is 
decorated with a very beau- 
tifal fountain; bnt there 
are no buildings of real 
importance to the artist ex- 
cept the cathedral, The main 
street, terminating in the fine 
bridge that crosses the Loire, 
is, bowever, one of the 
handsomest thoroughfares in 
Europe, and there are several 
agreeable promenades about 
the city, But visitors find 
themselves coming back to the 
cathedral, dreaming over its 
Gothic tracery, its solemn 
lights and shadows, ita glo- 
rious suggestions of mystic 
beauty; or escaping from the 
bustle of the streets to the 
stillness of its ancient cloisters, 
cool even in the hottest day 
of summer, and lying in un- 
flickering shadow during the 
blazing noon of a fiery 
autumn, 
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AN ISRAELITISH PREMIER, 


THuRsDAY, the 5th of March, is now a long time ago ; but, never- 
theless, the ceremonial of that evening—so interesting, so remark- 
able—must not be allowed to go unnoticed, First appearances of 
Prime Ministers—as Prime Ministers—on the Parliamentary 
stage are not common events; but the first appearance which we 
have now to chronicle, with all its marvellous circumstances, 18 not 
merely uncommon-it is unique. ‘The like of it never occ 
before, and will probably never happen again, It has taken many 
centuries—the whole length of our history, indeed-—to get a member 
of the Jewish race into the position of head of the Government ; and it 
is exceedingly improbable that for centuries to come England will see 
another member of that race in such a position, And here be it noted 
that Mr. Disraeli is not a concealed Jew. We have many such in 
England—men who have changed their names to hide their 
descent, and we have several of them in the House of Commons, But 
Mr, Disraeli does not conceal his race. On the contrary, he avows 
it and glories in it in all his books, All honour to him therefor. In 
the life of his father, prefixed to a new edition of “The Curiosities 
of Literature,” he tells us that the family, whose name was not at 
first Disraeli, deliberately chose it that they might proclaim to the 
world that they are “of Israel,” a3 the name —_ . ‘The First 
Lord of the Treasury signs his name Disraeli, e have his signa- 
ture now before us, but his father signed D’Israeli. Mr. Disraeli 
does not belong to the old Jewish religious community. He 
professes the Christian faith, but he does not allow that he 
is “a converted Jew.” The Christian xeligion is, he says, 
the Jewish religion completed ; and, so far allowing that he is 
converted to a strange faith, he says that the whole Christian world 
has been converted to his, And no doubt, if his first position be true— 
viz., that the Christian religion is the Jewish religion completed— 
and this no Christian will deny—then his corollary that the 
whole Christian world is converted to his faith must be true 
also, although the whole Christian world, probably, never 
saw the matter in this light until our present Premier revealed 
it. Mr. Disraeli, then, did not attempt to conceal his race 
when he began his political career; on the contrary, he o| nly 
avowed that he was a Jew—boasted of the fact, gloried in it ; threw 
down the gauntlet to all other races, asserting that his is superior to 
them all, and will survive them all, Hear how bravely, defiantly, 
and even fiercely he trumpets forth his challenge :—“ Pure races,” he 
makes Sidonia say in “Coningsby,” “ of Caucasus (and he boasts 
that he is of the purest race of Caucasians) may be uted, but 
cannot be despised, except by the brutal ignorance of some mongrel 
breed that brandishes fagots and howls extermination, but is itseli 
exterminated without persecution by the irresistible law of nature, 
which is fatal to curs.” This was written in 1844, when he had been 
in Parliament seven years. hus weighted, then, with @ the odium 
attached to the Jewish name—and which, so far from attempting to 
mitigate, he thus openly defies and treats with scorn — he 
began his agonistic straggle with the pride and prejudices of 
perhaps the most exclusive, the proudest, and the most bigoted 
aristocracy in the world. What chances were there of even the 
slightest success? The odds were a million to one against him, 
There was at that time no speculator, however adventurous, who 
would have dared to back him against such a field, especially after 
his well-known and memorable failure in the House of Commons, 
when he had to sink back in his seat covered with disgrace, and, as 
men thought, extinguished for ever. And now he is Premier of 
England, and four Dukes, three Earls, two Lords, two Baronets, and 
four country gentlemen are in his Cabinet, proud to follow his lead, 
whilst behind him sits a compact party of gentlemen, most of whom 
are of the aristocratic class, and all of whom, with few exceptions, 
are prepared to give him their support ! 


HE ENTERS THE HOUSE, 


Well, on that Thursday evening this corqueror in such a long and 
desperate struggle, this winner against such tremendous odds, 
marched into the House. It was exactly twenty-nine minutes past 
four by the clock when he appeared. There was an imposing arra 
of members to receive him, The floor of the House was crowd 
and the galleries were partially occupied, There has been some 
dispute as to the manner in which the new Premier was received. 
Some of the papers tell us that his reception was enthusiastic ; 
others, that it was not so enthusiastic as might have been expected, 
To us the cheers from the Conservative benches seemed to be 
generous and hearty, Indeed, we do not remember that we ever 
heard louder cheering at such a time of the evening, We must 
take the time and other circumstances into consideration, The time 
to hear uproarious long-continued cheering is from eleven te twelve, 
when the members have dined and wined: you would hardly expect 
a gentleman to sing a song before dinner, and) much less could you 
expect his friends to join uproariously in a chorus, So, the House 
never gets up its full cheering power till an hour or two afterdinner, 
Then, remember that, important as the appearance of Disraeli in his 
new character was, there was nothing very exciting in it, We never 
have that “ringing, re-echoing sound” which the papers allude to 
but when the House is engaged in a desperate party struggle, on 
which the fate of a Government is depending, and every man on each 
side is wrought up to fiery excitement. The truth is, that dining 
and wining impart to us electricity, which the friction of fierce 
combat brings out, and then, of course, we have thunder and light- 
ning. Our opinion is, that, considering that there had been no 

revious exciting struggle, and that it was before dinner, the First 
rd’s reception was as enthusiastic as he could expect, But whether 
his reception was or was not enthusiastic, this one thing is certain— 
the First Lord of the Treasury himself was not inspired that night. 
At the commencement of his speech—that part of it in which he 
eulogised Lord Derby—he dragged heavily, and at times faltered and 
stumbled. He seemed at once, as we thought, at a loss for ideas and 
for words; and the eulogy of Lord Derby, in fact, was a failure, 
When he had cleared this subject he got to be slightly more but 
never entirely himself, But this is not wonderful. He had to walk 
very cautiously ; like, as one said, a cat over broken glass, Before 
him was a strong body of Liberals, with stretched-out necks and 
ears open, to learn what was to be the policy of the new Government; 
these he must not prematurely rouse to opposition by disclosing a 
too limited policy. Bebind him were his Conservative supporters ; 
their fears of a too liberal policy he must not excite, Once he made 
a slip; but he quickly recovered himself, “Our domestic policy,” 
he said, “will be a liberal policy.” Loud cheers from the 
Opposition greeted this announcement, whilst the Conservatives 
were silent and glum, Disraeli quickly saw his error; he 
had alarmed his supporters, and, turning slighly round, he 
promptly added, “a truly liberal policy;” and thereupon 
the Conservatives loudly cheered and the Liberals loudly laughed. 
“ Not liberal in the sense in which those Radical fellows under- 
stand the words, but truly liberal—that is, as you know, con- 
servative; eh, gentlemen, you understand!” This seemed to be 
the meaning of his correction, “I have always held, you know, 
that conservatism is the true liberal policy.” This was adroitly 
done, but it painfully reminded us of the historic middleman to 
whom he in former = likened Sir Robert Peel, After the 
First Lord, rose Mr. Pleydell Bouverie, and for five minutes spoke 
vigorously and to the point; but he soon got in “ wandering mazes 
lost,” and destroyed all the impression which he had made. The 
right hon, gentleman threw a bait for a coalition, but he did not get a 
single rise. As soon as he sat down, the compact masses of members 
on each side loosened and broke up, leaving Sir George Bowyer to 
maunder in his usual way to very few hearers, and at the close of 
his maundering the House quietly passed on to the bill for capital 
punishments in prisons, 
MR, SHAW- LEFEVRE, 

On Friday, March 6, we had a debate on that vexed question, the 
Alabama claims; and a better debate we have rarely heard in the 
House of Commons, We have called this a vexed question, but it 
is not anything like so tangled a skein as it was two years ago, 
Then it was looked at through the distorting refractory mist of 
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passion, and appeared through that medium to be quite insoluble. 
Indeed, there were then lively apprehensions that this was a gordian 
knot which would have to be cut by the sword; but, thanks to our 
Ministers and diplomatists and those of the United States, this ques- 
tion has been lifted out of the region of passion into the clear light 
of reason; and there is hope, and indeed almost certainty, 
that the question will be peacefully and satisfactorily solved ; 
and we venture say that the able and statesmanlike de- 
bate of Friday night week will materially help its solution, 
The debate was opened by Mr, John George Shaw Lefevre, 
the member for Reading, son of good Sir John George Shaw 
Lefevre, clerk of Parliament, and nephew of Lord Eversley, our late 
Speaker. The speech of Mr, Lefevre was everything that could be 
wished—calm, clear, perspicuous, and exhaustive, It was rather a 
difficult subject to make plain. To one who has not watched, and 
followed, and tracked every step of the history of this question, plain- 
ness—or, rather, intelligibility—would seem to be impossible. There 
has been so much misrepresentation, such a constant fire of diplo- 
matic artillery from both sides of the water, such misconstructions, 
misunderstandings, that the real truth appeared to lookers-on to be 
at first inextricable ; but to clear insight, patience, and perseverance, 
nothing of this sort is really impossible. And all this Mr. 
Lefevre had brought to bear on the question ; and the result 
was that he got clearly to understand it, saw the clue of 
it, and could track it all through the windings and apparent con- 
fusion ; and, having a gift of quiet, lucid speech, he had no difficulty 
in making everything as plain to his hearers as it was to himself, 
Mr. Lefevre imported no passion inte the debate, Once, though, he 
did step aside to hurl a bolt at the builders of the Alabama and 
other piratical vessels. Speaking of these, he said, “For myself, I 
regard the men connected with these vessels as the greatest ma- 
lefactors of the day; and it is to be regretted that they were not 
brought before a criminal court.” A few “ Hear, hears !” greeted 
this strong expression, but no defiant replies. Mr. John Laird, the 
father of the builders of the Alabama, sat in his place, but said 
nothing. It was thought that he would formally reply to Mr. 
Lefevre, but he wisely held his peace. Times are changed since 
he boasted of his sons’ exploits amidst thunders of Conservative 
applause. 
THE EARL OF MAYO'S LONG SPEECH, 

We have left ourselves but little time and space to notice the 
Irish debate, which began on Tuesday evening. But no matter, for 
really there was not much in that evening’s proceedings calling for 
special notice. The debate was to have been a great debate, and, 
probably, before it shall come to an end the prophecy will be ful- 
filled; but as far as it has gone, whilst we are writing, it has not 
been a great debate. Big it has been, but not great; a very tire- 
some, sprawling, inefficient debate we should call it, It lasted nearly 
eight hours. The report of it, though some of the speeches are con- 
densed, occupied fourteen columns of the Zimes. If you could putit in 
a furnace and get out all the slag the amount of genuine metal left 
would be very small, Mr. Maguire spoke two hours and five minutes, 
and spoke well, with all his old fire and swing of eloquence; but if 
he could but have concentrated his powers, the effect would have 
been greater. But what are we to say to Lord Mayo's wonderful 
effort? His Lordship spoke for three hours and a half, within a few 
minutes. Well, we can say this of it: It exhausted the subject as 
far as his Lordship knows it; itexhausted the patience of the House ; 
and it so exhausted his Lordship'’s physical strength that at times 
we got to be apprehensive that the thin dribbling flow of words 
would cease and the speaker fall back fainting into the arms of his 
chief behind him, Three hours and a half! Think of it! Why 
a man might have gone down to Brighton, dined there, eat half an 
hour over his wine, and got back to the House within the time, 
Though the House was well attended whilst his Lordship was 
speaking, few heard all that vast speech. Some, lulled by the 
rippling tone, settled off to sleep; some went away and “liquored 
up” or smoked, and then returned. It was heard, as it was reported, 
by relays, 

LORD ARTHUR CLINTON'S SPEECH, 

There was some little anxiety to hear how Lord Arthur Clinton 
would acquit himself, He is young, had never spoken before ; and 
it was generally thought that he had undertaken a task above his 
powers, and so when he rose the members hushed down into silence 
to hear how the young tyro would perform his task. His Lordship 
has not been long in the House, and is very little known. We sus- 
pect that Mr. Disraeli had never seen him before, for when Lord 
Arthur rose the First Lord put his glass to his eye, and stared for 
some minutes, as an astronomer gazes at a new star rising above the 
horizon, And now we have to say ina line, Lord Arthur acquitted 
himself unexpectedly and remarkably well. True, he read a good 
deal of his speech ; but what matter? Better do that than fail, 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House sat only half an hour, and read the Registration of Writs 
(Scotland) Bill the second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE ALABAMA CLAIMS, 

Mr. LEFEVRE directed attention in a lengthy speech to what he termed 
the failure of the negotiation with the United States Government for arbi- 
tration of the Alabama claims. 

Lord STANLEY assured the House that he was most anxious to settle the 
dispute ; for England could have nothing to gain by keeping the question 
open, but rather much to gain by bringing it to a close; and he believed 
that it was equally the wish, as it was palpably the interest, of both sides 
to remain on amicable terms. What we had to do was to state our case 
temperately and fairly, to do justice as far as we could, and to appeal to a 
corresponding spirit on the part of those with whom we were in controversy. 
Happily, as the case now stood, the controversy was reduced to the narrowest 
possible limits. Upon all doubtful questionsof fact and law upon which the 
two Governments could not come to an agreement they were of one mind, so 
far as this, that they were prepared to abide the decision ef any impartial 
arbitrator; and the whole question at issue was whether the English 
Government would consent to include in the reference the question whether 
we were right or wrong in recognising the belligerents? But with regard 
to that point, as at present advised, he could not for himself see what bearing 
the two things had upon one another, No human being could contend that 
at no time during the four years’ struggle the Confederates had not become 
entitled to the rights and position of belligerents, If ever they were 
belligerents, they must have been so from the time of the battle of Bull 
Run, which took place in July, 1861, and the Alabama was not built till the 
April following. 1n the interval they had maintained an immense force in 
the field, and had won several battles. Throughout the negotiations he had 
treated the question as one of international law, the decision of which would 
be the of a precedent, and the ground he had rested u was 
that that was irrelevant to the inquiry; that it was a question of policy, 
and not of legal obligation, and was therefore incapable of receiving a legal 
solution ; and that the United Statea themselves, in the parallel cases of 
Hungary and had declined all responsibility for adopting a course 
similar to that w! had been taken by the British Government. In 
recognising the Confederates as belligerents, this Government had simply 
declared, on May 13, that a certain state of things was civil war ; and this 

was no more than a repetition of what Mr. Seward had asserted in official 
documents laid before Congress nine, twelve, and sixteen days previously. 
If negotiations had for a certain time been suspended, it should be recollected 
that the suspension had not been the act of the British Government. They 
had made their offer, and it had been declined, Political parties, he knew, 
ran bigh in the United States; but he could not imagine that any party 
would be so reckless or insensible to their own interests as to engage in a 
quarrel, possibly leading to a great and costly war, for the sake of eniorcing 
in a particular way claims which it was in their power to settle, and pos- 
sibly,in their own favour, without appealing to war. Even if negotiations 
| were not resumed upon the former basis, the means of bringing about an 
amicable settlement would not be exhausted, for there was still the alter- 
—- a mixed commission, to which the claims of each side might be 
referred, 
After some observations by Mr. W. E. Forster, Sir G. ' 
Sandford, and Mr. Mill, : airing dir 
Mr. GLADSTONE expressed his satisfaction with the statement of the 
— a and a = equity he had displayed in treating the 
question, e no doubt that the country would indorse y 
had been pursued, . —"- 


MONDAY, MARCH 9, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Duke of ARGYLL gave notice that on Iriday next he should cal] {yor 
Lordships’ attention to certain statements upon the subject of the Refor E 
Act which bad been publicly made by the First Minister of the Crown, Ab 

Several bills were advanced a stage. : 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE CLERKENWELL EXPLOSION, 

Mr, GATHORNE HARDY made a statement with respect to the Clerk. 
well outrage, It will be remembered that the explosion took place. 
Dec. 13. Mr. Hardy states that, on Dec. 12, information was viven toy), 
Home Office that it was intended to endeavour to release Burke and Cy... 
from the House of Detention by blowing down the wail of the exer.” 
ground. The very manner of the explosion was described. A ba; 
powder was to be placed against the outside of the wall anda white 
thrown over the wall to indicate that all was ready. The information 
given to the heads of the police, who expected the attack to be madi 
means of a mine, and never thought of any other means being adopudi, 

VINES AND FEES (IRELAND) BILL. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the second reading of 1) 
Fines and Fees (ireland) Bill. The object of the measure wus to remoy. 
certain funds derived trom fines and fees in Ireland to the Conso}j neat 
Fund. The bill met with general opposition, and though Mr. Disrae|; 
self came to the rescue, the measure had to be withdrawn to avoid rej, 
on a division, 7 


THE SCOTCH REFORM BILL, 

The Scotch Reform Bill was read the second time, after a comparatiy.) 
short debate, ie 
Mr. HADFIELD moved the rejection of the bill; but this motion was ,, 

persevered in, yr 
Several of the Scotch members expressed their opinions in refers), 
the measure. All agreed to accept the suffrage, though Mr, Smolicit hs 
wry faces over it ; nobody approved of the redistribution part of the bill 
and the weight of the speeches was against the proposal to add to 
number of members of the House, = 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House, during a short sitting of a few minutes only, read the Duly 
City Steam-packet Company Bill the second time ; passed the Court of Ap) i 
Chancery, and Dispatch of Business Amendment Bill through Cominitic, - 
and read the third time and passed the Public Departments (Uxtra lteec\,, 
Bill, and the Registration of Writs (Scotland) Bill, : 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE STATE OF IRELAND, 

The preliminary business having been got through, 

Mr. MAGUIRE rose to move that the House should rezolve itself .nto Com. 
mittee, with a view of taking the condition and circumstances cf ¢jjut 
country into immediate consideration. The hon. gentleman drew » jt 
gloomy picture of the present condition of Ireland, and asserted that the 
general feeling of the whole country was not only one of universal dix ae 
tent, but of something which approached disaifection. The causes ot the 
sentiment of alienation from England that animated the hearts of to 
Irish peopie were many, and Parliament was responsible for some of ther) 
though not for all. It was greatly owing to the past, as well as the pre. 
sent ; to the traditions of the people, and the legislation and the non-leyi:- 
lation of that House. He called upon the Government to declare \ ist 
measures of relief they were prepared to offer. Do not let them cell lim 


that they were to have a Royal Commission ; the Irish people were nox 10 
be put off in that way. They had had a Commission in 1852, and again in 
1845; yet the recommendations made had never been acted upon, and thot 
fact had sunk into the hearts of the people, and was now treasured up with 
asense of wrong. On the subject of the Irish Church E-tablishment, too 
let them give a clear and specific explanation, without evasion, shuilling, 


or dodging. The question for the House was, what was to be done with tic 
alien Church Establishment? ‘The Roman Catholics were unanimous in 
asking for disestablishment and disendowment; but what should be done 
with the funds was a matter to be left to the wisdom of Parliament and the 
course of time, Hefurther required that Ireland should have a tuir sharect 
the public expenditure, advocated the existence of a Noyal residence there 
and said that frequent visits ot Royalty would, to a certain extent, conwi bute 
toa better state of things. It had been suggest«d that the Roman Catholic 
priests should be in the pay of the State ; but he pronounced the idea crack- 
brained, the product of a crack-brained theorist, which, if carricd into 
effect, would be alike dangerous and fatal to religion and fatal to the peace 
of the empire. Another remedy which had been proposed was that Lreland 
should be colonised with the pauper and convict population of England, 
This he scouted as absurd, impracticable, and unjust. The proposal that 
the Government should buy up the railways, moreover, was not likely to be 
attended with a profit, or to realise the hopes of the promoters of the 
scheme, if emigration continued upon the same scale as heretofore 
and the circumstances of the people who remained were not im- 
proved. Lastly, with regard to cmigration as a means of relief, he 
remarked that the people who now left the country did sv with a bitter 
feeling of hatred against England; and the only way to make that emigra- 
tion harmless was, in brief, to settle the Irish question upon broad prin- 
ciples, Let the British Parliament do what was right, and it would con- 
ciliate the farming classes and the large mass of people in the towns, It 
would have the Koman Catholic clergy at its side, and a blow would be 
struck at Fenianism in America that it would never survive. 

The motion having been seconded, 

Mr, NEATE moved, and Mr. LD. GRIFFITH seconded, an amendment 
which declared that the constant recurrence of impracticable resolutions 
and the proposal or suggestion of extravagant and impossible remedies are 
the great obstacles to the restoration of peace in Lreland and to the 
prosperity of the Irish people. The proposition, however, was withdrawn 
as soon as made, and 

Sir F, HEYGA'TE proceeded to move that, before the consideration by the 
House of constitutional changes in the laws and institutions of Ireland, it 
was both just and expedient to inquire into the causes of alleged discontent 
and the best mode of remedying the same, 

Mr. DAWSON seconded the amendment, 

Lord A. CLINTON next moved his amendment, which was in the form of 
a series of resolutions. 

The SPEAKER, on the conclusion of the noble Lord’s speech, intimated 
that, as there was already an amendment before the House, that of the noble 
Lord could not be put unless the other were withdrawn. 

Mr. O’BEIRNE, who was to have seconded Lord A, Clinton’s amendmcnt, 
spoke in support of the views which it expressed, 

The Earl of MAYO, remarking that he had only to tell a plain, unvarnished 
tale, and reply to some of the statements which had been put forward by gen- 
tlemen who claimed to represent the people of Ireland, at once proceeded to 
dispose of the assertion that to British legislation was to be traced the 
existence of the Fenian conspiracy. Pointing to Australia and other 
colonies where immense numbers of Irishmen were settled, he challenged 
contradiction when he said that among them the hostile teeling towards 
England which characterised the American-Irish was nowhere to be 
found. ‘This was even the case with Canada, which was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Fenian organisation, and whicre 
the Irish portion of the colonists were most loyal to the Britich 
Crown. In Ireland, also, the feeling of disloyalty and disaffection was 
confined te a lower class than any who had taken part in previous disturb- 
ances, whiist the movement was directed by men whose chief distinction 
was that they had held subordinate officesin the American army. Further, 
it was not in the agricultural districts, but in large towns, and especially 
those in the south of Ireland, that the mass of the people were tainted with 
Fenian principles. In fact, the real strength of the conspiracy lay not on 
this, but om the other side of the Atlantic ; and he believed that if the con- 
nection between America and Ireland could only for a short time be cut ofl, 
Fenianism would totally disappear, Passing on to the policy of the 
future, Lord Mayo intimated that he would next week bring in a land 
bill which, besides providing an easy means of securing compensation 
for improvements, would increase the leasing powers of limited owners, and 
would also contain provisions for the encouragement of written contracts. 
In addition to this, on Monday or Thursday, he would bring in the Iri-h 
Reform Bill, and he hoped soon (for the Comuission to which the subject 
had been referred was expected to report before Easter) to submit a mea- 
sure for the more efficient management of the Irish Railways. The 
question of education was next touched on; and, first, as to primary 
education Lord Mayo said it had been referred to a Royal Commis- 
sion, whieh probably would speedily be able to suggest modifications of 
the present system, removing all objections, and setting the controversy at 
rest for ever, As to the University question, it was not intended to disturb 
the existing arrangements of Trinity College or the Queen’s University ; 
but as neither of these institutions commended themselves to the great mass 
of Irish Roman Catholics, it was proposed to confer a charter on the 
Catholic University, the. organisation of which he explained at length. 
Parliament would be called on to furnish an endowment for this University, 
but for the present no endowment would be asked for colleges in connection 
with it. Finally, Lord Mayo deait with the Irish Church question, which 
he reminded the House was now being inquired into by a Commission 
appointed at the instance of Earl Russell. That Commission would 
probably report in the course of this Session, and the Government, 
therefore, held it to be impolitic to deal with this question immediately. 
That there was any pressing haste he denied, for if the Church were over- 
thrown to-morrow there would not be a Fenian the less, nor had anybody 
yet suggested a feasible mode of disposing of the revenues, But neither on 
this nor on the land question could a satisfactory settlement be obtained by 
confiscation, Policy and justice might demand the equalisation of Church 
establishments in Ireland, and Protestants were not disinclined to consider 

any fair proposal for that purpose, But it must be done, not by a levelling 
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| on elevating process ; and the destruction of the Irish Church would not 
put eg #5 pate while it would alienate many friends. 
eS debate, on the motion of Mr, HOksMAN, was adjourned until 


Thursday. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
CHURCH RATES. 

The House had a thorough church rates day. Mr. Hardcastle, whose bill 
sood first, postponed it foramonth, Then the second reading of the Church 
votes Regulation Bill was moved by Mr. Hubbard. The object of the bill, 
ae described it, was to relieve in a simple and unobjectionable manner 
As a payment of church rates conscientious Dissenters, and to afford relief 
bes with reference to church rates, to members of the Established Church 
parishes, at the same time allowing them, if they should think it neces- 
in} to raise money for the maintenance of the Church in the districts com- 
pane Bs the parishes. Sir 8. Northcote did not oppose the second reading, 
wa approved of a suggestion made by Mr. Hubbard that this bill should 
oa refer to the same Committee as the bill propoved by Mr. 
Gladstone. He asked Mr. Newdegate to postpone the second reading of his 
will also on the paper, to enable them to consider the question of compro- 
wise. Mr. Newdegate agreed to postpone the second reading of his bill to 
th e day fixed for the second reading of Mr. Hardcastle's bill. Mr, Gladstone 
abjected to the reading of Mr, Hubbard’s bill the second time ; and, after 
aot ne discussion, the motion for the second reading was postponed to April 8, 
The House then went into Committee on Mr. Gladstone's Compulsory 
Church Rates Abolition Bill. A division took place on the first 
clause, which provides for the total abolition of compulsory church rates, 
with the following result :—For the clause, 167; against it, 30; majority 
for the clause, 187, The principle of the bill having been thus affirmed by 
a largemajority, the Committee proceeded to discuss the remaining clauses 
and some verbal amendments thereto, They were finally agreed to, and 
the bill passed through Committee. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The Marquis of CLANRICARDE moved the second reading of his Tenure 
of Land (Ireland) Bill, which was opposed by Lord St. Leonards, on the 
vround that the matter should be deferred till the Government proposals 


were before the House. The bill was read the second time and ordered to 
bo referred to a Select Committee, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE STATE OF IRELAND, 


Mr. HORSMAN, in_continuing the debate on the above subject, 
thought the noble Lord, in stating the Government agg (2 had 
‘old them that their policy for the Church was inaction, for the 
jand question procrastination, for the educational question retrogression. 
He thought it would be better if the Government were to put 
themselves under commission, as they had the whole of Ireland. He 
eonsidered there was not any principle in the measures they had proposed, 
ond that,in fact, their policy was simply a hand-to-mouth one, He complained 
that the proposed charter for the Roman Catholic University was simply to 
vain the support of the Irish members, who would, however, be too wise to 
be taken in by such an attempt. The present proposal would do away with 
all the good which had accrued to Ireland from the previous policy of Lord 
Derby. The laity of Ircland had willingly accepted the non-sectarian 
principle of instruction, although the clergymen of all denominations had 
opposed it as strongly as possible, He traced the large yearly increase of 
the scholars in the national schools in spite of this ecclesiastical oppo- 
sition, and argued from that fact the popularity and success of the mixed 
-ystem amongst all denominations. In these schools Protestant and Roman 
Catholic children were educated together, and formed friendships which 
lasted, perhaps, for their lives. They must oppose the thin edge of 
the wedge being inserted to do away with this system. 
to the speech of the noble Lord he never heard sny Ministerial state- 
ment which gave such universal disappointment, It was not his fault, 
but the fault of the Government, who had no satisfactory policy on the 
subiect. Accordingly the noble Lord had given them three hoursof statistics 
to show how prosperous Ireland was, and how she needed nothing to be done, 
while, in reality, the Constitution was suspended in the country. The 
Government had had a great chance of dealing fairly with Ireland, 
as Parliament were favourable, but they had rejected the opportunity. 
He contended that the noble Lord’s speech contradicted itself on the subject 
of the condition of the country. In Ireland patriotism was too often hatred 
of England and the Government, as well as love of thecountry. There was 
no doubt, as the member for Cork had said, that the ills of Ireland had 
been caused by the faults of English rule, Because England was a Protest- 
ant nation, with a Protestant Establishment, we decreed that Ireland should 
have a Protestant Establishment, although it was not a Protestant country, 
Did we make them loyal, peaceful, or grateful by imposing on them the 
penal code and the Protestant Church ? No; as long as that Church was 
favoured Church, there could neither be peace nor contentment, and it must 
not be maintained. 

Mr. CORRANCE supported the views of the Government. 

Mr. LOWE dwelt upon the unhappy sectarian differences which existed 
in Ireland, and to which he ascribed much of the discontent which prevailed. 
He denied that Ireland was oppressed by bad legislation or that England 
dealt unfairly by her, and urged that, so far as financial affairs 
were concerned, the balance of advantage was rather in her favour. 
The great object to be accomplished in Ireland was to raise the 
mass of the populace above the daily wants of life. To do this 
capital ought to flow into the country, and manufactures and industry 
ought to be introduced. Confidence, however, was first required; and it 
would have come long ago but for the friends of Ireland who were always 
proclaiming her wrongs and exaggerating her condition. The right hon, 
gentleman then denounced the suggestions of Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, and 
others as wild theories and visionary expedients, calculated to lead only to 
anarchy and separation. 

Mr, MILL supported the plan he had already set forth in the pamphlet 
he had published, the main feature of which was that the Government 
should purchase up the land of Ireland and lease it out to the tenants 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. Secretary HARDY, on the part of the Government, denounced the 
scheme of the hon. member for Westminster. - 

On the motion of Mr, CUICHESTER FORTESCOUE, the debate was adjourned 
until to-morrow (Friday). 


A SAD CASE.—An inquest of a very painful nature was held on Tuesday 
on the body of a child aged two days. The father of the child said that he 
had been in the Army ten years, and had served in India and the Crimea, 
and that he was finally discharged with a pension of 7d. a day for two years 
andahalf. He brought the seeds of consumption with him out of the Army, 
and he was now nearly in the last stage of that complaint. He had learned 
shoemaking for a living, but had never been able to earn more than 7s. or 
ls, a week, and latterly he had been prevented by illness from earning 
almost anything at all. When he left the Army he had three children, On 
Friday his wife gave birth to another, which she was too emaciated to 
suckle. On Sunday morning she woke him and said, “ The baby is stiff and 
dead.” The doctor deposed that the child died from jaundice, and a verdict 
to that effect was returned. 


_A ScorcH ScHOOL.—Mr. R. D. Fearon, who, as an assistant commis- 
sioner engaged in the recent inquiry into the state of middle-class schools, 
visited the Seotch burg (secondary) schools, gives a sketch of a schoolmaster 
and school as seen by him at work; it be premised that most of the 
masters in these schools are graduates a Scotch university, and the 
Scotch have a natural aptitude for teaching :—“ ‘The school is crowded with 
sixty or a hundred boys and girls, all nearly of an age, seated in rows at 
desks or benches, but all placed in the order of merit, with their keen, 
thoughtfal faces turned towards the master, watching his every look and 
every gesture, in the hope of winning a place in the class and having good 
hews to bring home to their parents at tea time, The dus is seated at the 
head of the class, wearing perhaps a medal; the object of envy and yet of 
pride te all his fellows ; fully conscious both of the glory and the insecurity 
of his position ; and taught, by the experience of many falls, the danger of 
relaxing his efforts for one moment. In front of this eager animated 
throng stands the master, gaunt, muscular, and time-worn, poorly clad 
‘nd plain in manner and speech, but with the dignity of a ruler 
in his gestures, and the fire of an enthusiast in his eye; never 
fitting down, but standing always in some commanding position 
before the class; full of movement, vigour, and energy; 80 
thoroughly versed in his author or his subject that he seldom requires 
to look at the text-book, which is open in his left hand, while in his 
night he holds the chalk or the pointer, ever ready to illustrate from map or 
black board, or, perhaps, flourishes the ancient ‘ taws’ with which in former 
days he used to reduce disorderly new comers to discipline and order. The 
whole scene is one of vigorous action and masterly force.” But outside the 
*chools there is a power at work which supplies them with life and vigour, 
and this is the extraordinary interest which the parents take in the progress 
of their boys, ‘* What place in the class to-day ?” Mr. Fearon found to be 
the first question asked when a bey went home; and then would follow 
‘testions as to what he had read; whether such a neighbour’s son was 
Above or below him, and, if above him, why so; how he had gained, and 
why he had lest a place; and did he think he had a chance of ever being 
““r—every word showing the importance which the whole family attach to 
his success, In short, the schools are practically in the hands of the parents ; 
they pay the full cost of the teaching, and the system in operation gives 
them the power of controlling the instruction, and a strong sense of 
responsibility is thus fostered in their minds. The result is that they give 


their hearts to a task which, in many respects, none others can do so well. 
he commissioners remark ‘that the system is the growth of nearly three 
centuries, and it would not be possible to transplant it exactly as it stands ; 


= that to cateh something of the same spirit would undoubtedly be worth 
ch, 
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Y € SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1868. 
THE IRISH CHURCH: HER EXECUTIONERS AND 
HER HEIRS. 


“DOOMED people live long.” So says the proverb, and we 
are not disposed to disagree, Condemned institutions are also 
gifted with a tendency to longevity, But perhaps the reason 
why some doomed persons and institutions are allowed con- 
tinued existence, is because no one cares to be their execu- 
tioner and nobody has an immediate interest in their death. 
That, however, is not the case with the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment, The conviction that her days are numbered is 
rapidly becoming general; and as there are numerous hands 
eager to pull her down, and many persons anxious to be her 
heirs, the fulfilment of the sentence is only a question, in all 
probability, of a short time, The main points of difficulty in 
the matter are, who shall be the executioners and who shall 
succeed to the forfeited inheritance, 

Of course, nobody thinks of abandoning the revenues of the 
Irish Church to whoever may be able to grasp them ; they 
are too valuable for that. And as tothe hand that shall deal 
the fatal blow, all political parties seem to have the will, and 
yet are somewhat afraid to strike, Earl Russell proposes a 
redistribution of Church funds—Roman Catholics, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and so forth, sharing in proportion to 
their numbers ; but the Roman Catholics refuse the bribe, and 
English Nonconformists protest against the project, The 
Liberais who follow Mr, Gladstone’s leading are under- 
stood to have a plan for dealing with the Irish Church, 
the nature of which may possibly be revealed this week, 
but it is still in nubibus while we write, 

Mr. Disraeli has nothing to propose—at present; he 
intends to wait for the report of the Commission now 
engaged on inquiring as to the equity of the present system 
of distribution—a matter that seems to have little to do with 
the question whether the Church shall continue to exist at all 
or not, A simple re-arrangement of incomes among the 
present holders of benefices and their successors will not meet 
the demands of the case, It matters little whether one Rector 
gets too much and another too little, whether a Dean can 
exist on £2000 a year or a Bishop is starved on £5000, when 
the point in dispute is—shall Bishops, and Deans, and 
Rectors be longer tolerated as State-paid or State-supported 
functionaries? The Church herself is the grievance com- 
plained of, and the only effectual reform is to reform her out 
of existence altogether—to abolish her entirely as a political 
institution. Mere tinkering of her internal defects will not 
serve, And so it is difficult to see what good can come 
of the existing Irish Church Commission and its report, 
or in what way it will answer Mr. Disraeli’s purpose. 
But, perhaps, the right hon, gentleman is only “playing 
for time” till he can sufficiently “educate his party”— 
there is no explaining away of that phrase —or till 
the necessary “pressure” is applied to enable them to 
see the propriety of doing the job lest they should be fore- 
stalled by others, Lord Mayo, on Tuesday night, did indeed 
hint at a project for instituting “religious equality” in 
Ireland ; but that was to be done by raising the Catholics and 
other sects to the position of the Establishment, not by 
“ pulling down" the latter to the level of the former, This 
idea, of course, presupposes that the Church is to retain all 
her property, and that funds are to be found for endowing 
the other sects. But where is the money to come from? It 
is calculated that from three millions to three millions and a 
half sterling would be needed, That sum must be raised by 
taxes ; and who are to pay those taxes, which would be equi- 
valent to an addition of from 3d. to 3$d. per pound to the 
income tax of the three kingdoms? Not the people of 
Ireland, They would not be benefited by an old grievance 
being retained and a new one created; for it would be as 
great a grievance for the Roman Catholics to be called upon 
to support Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Independents, and so 
on, in addition to their own clergy, as it is to maintain 
Episcopalians Nor could the funds be drawn from the 
Imperial exchequer; for no order of men in England and 
Scotland would consent to be heavily taxed for the support 
of Boman Catholicism in Ireland, This notion, therefore, 
may be dismissed at once as impracticable. 

Mr, Maguire and the “extreme men” are the only 
parties that seem to have a clear notion of what they 
want done, They are prepared to kill the Irish Church 
at once, or at least to provide for her dying a natural—and 
inevitable—death ; though it might be necessary to fight for 
her property afterwards, And a very pretty quarrel it is 
likely to be—quite as heady a fight as any recorded by the 
poets for the body and armour of a fallen hero, And that 
reminds us that there is another party to the contest—the 
members of the Irish Church and their adherents—whose 
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motto is “ Nosurrender!” and who, no doubt, will do their 
utmost to retain the loaves and fishes now in their possession, 
But, however stout may be their resistance, ¢icy must necessarily 
fight a losing battle, The anomaly of the Irish Church is too 
great, its injustice too galling, and its inefficiency too glaring, 
for successful defence, 

The questions, consequently, again recur—who shall abolish 
the “ Church of England in Ireland?” and what shall be done 
with her effects? The first query we shall leave time to 
answer ; like Mr, Maguire, we care not from which side of the 
House the executioner shall come, The work will be done, we 
may be assured of that, when “sufficient pressure "—if we 
may, without offence, use another of Mr. Disraeli’s pkrases— 
is brought to bear upon the workmen, The Irish Church is 
doomed ; and a deathsman will no doubt be forthcoming in 
due time, perhaps in the person of the Premier himself. He 
has done as strange things in his time. The “pressure” is all, 
probably, that is needed, 

But as to the appropriation of the estate, there need, we 
think, be little difficulty, Church property was given at first 
for two purposes, both of which it has long ceased to sub- 
serve—namely, to feed the poor and instruct the young. Let 
the original idea, then, be reverted to, and the funds of the 
Church be devoted to the relief of the poor and the promotion 
of education—as they become available, that is to say ; for of 
course existing interests must be respected, and incumbencies 
be allowed gradually to lapse asthey become vacant, If the idea 
be once accepted that the Irish Establisment must go, there can 
be no reasonable objection to the application of the funds in 
the way we have mentioned, The poor need relief, the 
young lack instruction; and funds for both purposes are 
difficult to get, The Church revenues, when fully available, 
will be ample for each object, nobody will be wronged, and 
the whole community of Ireland will be benefited. Need 
more be said about the matter? Given the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church, can her property be applied 
to better uses than those we have named? We think not, _ 


VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO IRELAND.—During the Easter 
holidays the Prince of Wales will go for ten days to Ireland. His Royal 
Highness will be the guest of Lord Abercorn; and at the same time the 
Duke of Cambridge will share the hospitality of the Earl of Mayo. The 
ribbon of the Order of St. Patrick which was in possession of the Prince 
Consort, and which has not been conferred since his death, will be bestowed 
on his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The installation will be dis- 
tinguished by unusual pomp, and the ceremonial will include a public pro- 
cession through the streets of Dublin, 

Mk. RASSAM AND HIS RECEIPTS FROM KING THEODORUS.—In a letter 
addressed by Brigadier-General W. L. Merewether to Lieutenant-General 
Sir R. Napier, Commander-in-Chief of the Abyssinian field force, and dated 
“Camp, Zoolla, Jan. 18,” the former says :—‘ A discussion took place in 
Parliament regarding the money received from King Theodorus by Mr. 
Rassam. In justice to the latter gentleman, I have the honour to state 
that the money so received was at once credited by him to Government, and 
appears so in his accounts, with a foot-note that 6800 dols. were taken back 
from him by the King when the mission was imprisoned in July, 1866.” 


A NAIVE CONFESSION.—A couple lately presented themselves at church 
to be married. The clergyman, perceiving that the bridegroom was drunk, 
refused to perform the ceremony, and after administering a reprimand to 
him, told the bride te return with him the next day. The couple did return 
the next day, when the bridegroom appeared to be even more drunk than he 
had been the day before. The clergyman then addressed the bride, and 
asked her how she could think of uniting herself to such a confirmed sot. 
The girl replied, with touching naiveté, * Willy is not a contirmed sot, Sir ; 
but when he is sober he does not want to marry me, so | cannot help bring- 
ing him here drunk if I am to marry him at all.” 


EAst-END RELIEF COMMITTEE.—On Monday the Executive Relief Com- 
mittee for the East-End Distress met at the Mansion House, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor. At their separation, on the previous week, 
they had barely a balance of £100in hand; but there had since been re- 
ceived £500 from an anonymous donor, £500 from Miss Coutts, and nearly 
£150 more from about fifty other persons, The committee, who appear 
rather desponding, regard the absence of more extensive contributions from 
the general public as an indication that their administration must be 
brought to a close, and eventually agreed to adjourn for a fortnight. A 
report of the proceedings appears in another column. 


PENSION TO LADY BREWSTER. A pension of £200 per annum has been 
conferred on Lady Brewster, in consideration of the scientific labours of her 
distinguished husband. This graceful act of Government has been an- 
nounced to Sir James Simpson, Bart., of Edinburgh, in the following letter 
from the Prime Minister :—‘* 10, Downing-street, Whitehall, March 5, 1868. 
Dear Sir James,—I have much gratification in informing you that her 
Majesty has been ‘iously pleased to grant a pension of £200 per annum to 
the widow of Sir David Brewster, in recognition of his eminent services to 
science.—I have the honour to remain, dear Sir James, yours faithfully, 
B. DISRAELI.” It has been resolved, at a meeting of influential gentlemen 
held in Edinburgh, to erect a statue of Sir David Brewster to commemorate 
his scientific discoveries, 

THe EDUCATION OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY.—Mr. Disraeli has 

ublished the following letter in reference to some remarks made in the 
4 of Lords by Earl Russell, on the 4th inst. :—‘* Earl Russell observed 
last night, in the House of Lords that I ‘boasted at Edinburgh that, while 
during seven years I opposed a reduction of the borough franchise, I had 
been all that time educating my party, with the view of bringing about a 
much greater reduction of the franchise than that which my opponents had 
proposed.’ Asa general rule, I never notice misrepresentation of what I 
may have said; but as this charge against me was made in an august 
assembly, and by a late First Minister of the Crown, I will not refrain from 
observing that the charge has no foundation, Nothing of the kind was said 
by me at Edinburgh. I said there that the Tory party, after the failure of 
their bill of 1859, had been educated for seven years on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, and during that interval had arrived at five conclusions, 
which, with their authority, I had at various times announced, viz, :— 
1. That the measure should be complete. 2. That the representation of no 
piace should be entirely abrogated. 3, That there must be a real Boundary 
Commission. 4. That the county representation should be considerably 
increased. 5. That the borough franchise should be established on the 
principle of rating. And that these five points were accomplished in the 
Actof 1857. This is what I said at Edinburgh, and it is true.—B, DISRAELI, 
Downing-street, March 6.” 

AGRICULTURE IN YORKSHIRE.—Not for many years have the prospeets 
of the Yorkshire farmers been more promising than they are at present. 
All outdoor work is unusually far advanced, and has been got through with 
an ease that has operated tly against the labourers, who for three 
months back have had very little work. The autumn ploughing was very 
easy, the land being scarcely a day unfit for working, and was in excellent 
order for the reception of the seed wheat. This germinated rapidly, and, 
favoured by the season, acquired an unusual degree of vigour, which the 
gales of January and February have not cut down to do any harm of con~ 
sequence, Everywhere winter wheat is spoken of as being fresh, green, and 
thickly planted, promising to “ tiller” well, and give thick vigorous crops. 
In the lowlands there has been only one flood of consequence, against seven 
or eight last year, Thus the wheats look well, and the pastures have 
flourished almost unchecked throughout the entire winter, and have afforded 
a ‘pleasant bite” to the Irish cattle at a time when most desired, The 
turnip crop has suffered little or nothing, and at the present time is good, 
plentiful, and very cheap, and to this may in some measure be attributed 
the rise in value of grazing stock. Although yet early, a very large breadth 
of oats is already showing, much of the crop having been put in last month. 
The plough, in fact, is kept close up to the sheep on the turnip lands, and 
the whole area of the barley lands promises to be ready before the main 
season forsowing. If from the present the future could be foretold, farmers 
have to enjoy a slice of remarkably good fortune. The preparation of the 
soil for the turnip and root crops has been got forward, and there is likely 
to be a considerable breadth of potatoes planted, the remarkably high price 
encouraging the growth of the crop, of which seed tubers are not so scarce 
as the table sorts, the last year’s crop having run small and the largest 
being most diseased. The seed pies are reported to have opened so far 
tolerably free from disease. ‘to the present prospect pictured there is also a 
stiffening in the price of wool nd correspondingly in sheep, 
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THE PYRAMIDS, SPHINX, AND CATACOMBS OF 
EGYPT. 
THE PYRAMIDS, 


_ THESE structures appear in considerable number, varying in size, 
in materials, and in architecture, between Cairo and Meduun ; but 


those nearest Cairo, called the pyramids of Geeza, are the most | 18 


worthy of notice ; four of which, though different in magnitude from 
each other, are particularly distinguished from the rest by their 
bulk. The faces of each of these are placed fronting the four car- 
dinal points ; and they are constructed so that a line, drawn from 
north-east to south-west, would pass through the base of each. The 
least of the four is to the south-west, and the others increase in size ; 
each of the persons 
by whom they were 
built resolving, no 
doubt, to eclipse his 
predecesssor, till the 
bulk and expense 
of the last pre- 
cluded any attempt 
to outvie it; if the 
circumstances of the 
times did not become 
less favourable to the 
waste of so much toil 
for a purpose of so 
little advantage even 
to the single mortal 
for whom it was in- 
tended, 

On approaching 
the pyramids from 
Geeza, the first. that 
offers itself is the 
largest, standing on 
a hill of rock, about 
100ft. higher than 
the plain below. Its 
base is buried in the 
sand, that now rises 
in a slope on the 
north side within 
two courses of the 
entrance, which was 
formerly midway be- 
tween the base and 
the summit. This, 
as well as the others, 
is built of a stone 
very little harder 
than chalk, whitish 
when scraped, but 
brcome by exposure 
to the air of a yel- 
lowish- brown hue, 
being the same with 
the rock on which 
they stand, It was 
originally cased with 
a different stone, as 
appears from con- 
current  teatimony 
of ancient authors 
and from this cir- 
cumstance, that the 
courses of stone 
which give the ap- 
pearance of steps 
externally areneither 
uniform in size, as 
they vary from the 
height of near 5 ft, 
to little more than 
two, nor diminishing 
with regularity, one 
or other of which 
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This is 3ft.2in, wide and 4 ft, Sin, high. From it is an 
opening toa well, 1 ft, 3in, high and 3 ft. 4in. in height. The 
third or great gallery, which terminates in a kind of very sharp arch 
formed by each course of stone projecting alittle beyond that which 
is beneath it, continues'the ascent 128 ft. farther. his is 6 ft. 9in. 
wide and 38 ft, Gin, high, measured at right angles. On each side 
is a bench, near 1 ft. 1in, high, and the same in width, From the 
end of this gallery a horizontal passage leads to the principal 
chamber, the doorway of which is 3ft, 9in. high and 3ft, 2in, 
wide, The chamber itself is 35 ft, long, 22 ft. 5 in, wide, and 
25ft. Gin, high, It contains the sarcophagus, which is 7 ft. 6 in, 
in length externally, 3 ft. Gin. wide, 3 ft, 9 in, high, and 6 in, 
thick, 


102 ft. 


From the landing-piace at the end of the second passage 


no doubt would have 
been the case had it 
not been intended 
that they should be 
concealed, A con- 
siderable portion of 
the casing of the 
second pyramid still 
remains at the top, 
and by the holes 
that are visible in 
many places where 
it is removed, it has 
evidently been de- 
stroyed by the hand 
of man. Many 
this 


unlike 
granite, either red or 
grey; and the sum- 
mit, which is de- 
cayed by time—for 
no man can climb up 
the ashlar facing, is 
not rounding off, as 
granite would de- 
cay, but stands up 
in points, All the 
other pyramids are 
strip of their 
facings entirely. 

The great pyra- 
mid wants about 8 ft, 
of its height at the 
top, many stones 
having been taken 
away or thrown down 
by people out of 
wantonness, . 


stones when he saw it, and that two more were wanting to complete 
the course. Mr. Ma found only seven; so that two had been 
— down since “we done ot gma 

whom, or at what period, this pyramid was opened is not cer- 
tainly known, An Aral jan author, Ibn Abd ieee, ienmning 
of the wonders of pt, relates that Al Mamoun, the Caliph of 
Bagdad, caused it to be opened about ten centuries ago; and that 
there was found in it, toward the top, a chamber, with a hollow 
stone, in which was a atatue like a man, and within it a man, upon 
whom was a breastplate of gold, set with jewels ; on his breastplate 
lay a sword of inestimable price, at his head was a carbuncle of the 
bigness of an egg, shining like the light of the day, and upon him 
were characters written with a pen, which no man understood, But 
by whomever it was opened, or whatever was then found in it, 
nothing now remains but an empty sepulchre, ‘l'o arrive at this 
you first deseend a sloping passage or gallery, 79 ft. long, 4 ft. high 
and 3 ft. 4}in. wide, At the end of this is an irregular space, 
8ft.Gin, wide, and about 10 ft. Gin, high, formed by breaking a 
way through to the second passage, which rons sloping npward 
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INSIDE THE GREAT PYRAMID, EGYPT: PASSING FROM THE SECOND TO THE THIRD GALLERY. 


a horizontal gallery leads to another chamber below the former. 
Though the pyramids most forcibly strike the eye, and command 
the attention, yet they are not the sole objects here that deserve the 
notice of the inquisitive and enlightened traveller, In their neigh- 
bourhood were spacious temples, the ruins of one of which are still 
easy to be traced before the eastern front of the second pyramid, and 
of another before that of the third, Various sepulchral chambers 
too, have been cut in different parts of the rock, and highly 
ormamented in basao-relievo, Beside these, about 600 paces to 
the east of the second pyramid, is a monument remarkable for 
its singularity—namely, 


THE SPHINX, 


This huge statue was sculptured out of the solid rock. Its body 
about 100 ft. in length, is now buried in the sand, above which the 
head rises at present 27 ft, Though the nose and the upper lip have 
heen destroyed by the Arabs, the head is strongly marked with the 
characteristics of the negro form, ‘The ears are remarkably large, 
the upper edge of them being on a line with the middle of the fore 
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The head is covered with a hood, bound on above the e 
brows, spreading out very wide on each side of the face, and ribbed 
all over. There are several horizontal veins of softer strata in th 
rock, which have mouldered away, and give it a singular appear. 
ance behind, The neck is so decayed that its original form js 
entirely lost. 18 
That this chimerical figure, having the head of a woman, th 
paws of 8 lion, and the body of a dog, should have been designed = 
a type of some important occurrence is highly probable ; and that 
it was emblematical of the rising of the Nile, which took place in 


| the months of July and August, when the sun passes through the 


signs of Leo and Virgo, is by no means a far-fetched conjecture 
If this be the true import ot a representation common in Egypt, 

though of much 
smaller dimensions 
than that we are 
now considering ; and 
it be also a fact that 
the sphinx is met 
with as a sacred 
or mystical figure 
in Hindostan, which 
has been reported, 
this would a 
strong argument to 
prove that in ancient 
times a migration 
from Egypt to Hin. 
dostan took place, 
instead of the 
Hindoos having peo- 
pled Egypt. 

But, whatever the 
sphinx may have 
been intended to 
typify, the situation 
of this colossal statue 
with respect to the 
second pyramid and 
its temple clearly in- 
dicates its connection 
with them, Pliny in- 
forms us that in his 
time there was asub- 
terraneous commu- 
nication between the 
body of the sphinx 
and one of the pyra- 
mids, We have little 
reason to question, 
therefore, that this 
sphinx was once con- 
nected with the tem- 
ple, before which it 
stood, by 8 secret 
passage, throngh 
which the priest. as- 
cended to its Lead, 
whence he  issned 
oracular responses to 


i 
sui 
if 


the multitude below, 


THE CATACOMBS, 

Subterraneous re- 
positories of the dead 
are numerous in the 
neighbourhood of the 
two larger pyramids, 
and of great anti- 
quity, no doubt; 
though, from the 
sculptures they ex- 
hibit, we must natu- 
rally infer the work 
of times much less 
rude, Some of them 
are executed in a 
style of excellence 
superior to the per- 
formances of a simi- 
lar kind in the sepul- 
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chral grottoes of 
Upper Egypt. It is 
not improbable, 


therefore, that these 
were made at the 
time when Memphis, 
which stood but a 
few miles south of 
the pyramids, was 
the capital of this 
kingdom, 

No part of Egypt 
appears to have been 
explored with any 
degree of diligence 
in which catacombs 
have not been found, 
though differing 
much in their form 
and workmanship. 
Some of them are 
simply square cavi- 
ties hewn out of the 
rock; others are 
chambers with one 
or more rows of 
niches in their sides 
to receive the bodies 
of the dead ; and fre- 
quently there are £e- 
veral of these cham- 
bers, communicating 
with each other. The 
roofs of some are 
flat, of others vaulted, 
and some rise iB 
domes over circular 
areas, The walls of 
some are perfectly 
plain ; those of others 
i * ; are covered with 
inseulptured hieroglyphics, adorned with bas-relief or embellished 
with a profusion of painting and gilding, Occasionally we meet 
with statues in them as large as life, in sitting postures, with 
hieroglyphics upon scrolis resting in their laps or upon the adjacent 
wails; probably the epitaphs of the persons represented by the 
statues, and containing a brief chronicle of their lives. 

Neither were these places of sepulture confined to the reception 
of human bodies. The ibis was embalmed with religions care, 
inclosed in an earthen urn and then deposited in a subterraneaD 
vault, There are galleries of this kind 40 ft. or 50 ft, beneath the 
surface of the ground, in the sides of which are several chambers 
filled with earthen vessels, each containing au embalmed ibis en- 
veloped with linen, Other animals held in veneration by the 
Egyptians were embalmed and inhumed in a similar manner. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer, of the West Essex Yeomanry Cavalry 
and Artillery, feeling that he can no longer discharge the duties % 
he could wish, has resolved to resign the command. 
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THE MINT 

EveryBopy knows how money can be spent ; most people know 
how it can be earned; a select few, pretty equally distributed from 
the highest to the lowest classes, know how it is to be saved ; but 
very few of any class trouble themselves as to the mechanical pro- 
cesses by which mere metal is made into coin, whether gold, silver, 
or copper. This is done at the Mint, or, as it is termed, the New 
Mint, to distinguish it from its many predecessors, At one time 
there were several Mints existing—those, for instance, at London, at 
Chester, at Winchester, and at York, That at Southwark was con- 
tinued in operation later than any, but was at last removed, and the 
Mint in the Borough, once £0 famous for its production of money, 
is now & villainous neighbourhood, only notorious for the cer- 
tainty with which 
persons possessing it 
are robbed there, All 
the Mints were then 
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—— are only working half-time, and at little more than half- 
_, Before proceeding to describe how the money itself is manufactured, 
it may not be out of place to say a few words as to how currencies 
die out, and how certain coins are popular or unpopular for years, 
The guinea and the half-crown were always popular; the five- 
shilling piece, the florin, and the fourpenny piece always 
unpopular, The guinea was first coined in Charles IL.’s reign, 
and derived its name from the Guinea Company, which used some- 
times to stamp on it the elephant, as symbolical of its African origin. 
The guinea was so popular that its successor, the sovereign, was for 
a long time looked on with dislike. It may surprise the reader to 


hear that any coins of the realm were ever looked on with disfavour ; 


drawn in and con- 
centrated in one cen- 
tral office in the 
Tower, and there the 
works were carried 
on till about 1806, 
when the present, or, 
as it is called, the 
New Mint, was built. 
Few persons who 
have seen the modest 
stone exterior of this 
building will be in- 
clined to credit the 
statement that nearly 
a quarter of a million 
of money was spent 
on its _ erection, 
though such is said 
to be the fact. At 
all events, the New 
Mint since 1806 has 
been the sole coining 
centre for the British 
empire, where not 
only all the coins, 
from farthings to 
pounds, are truck, 
but where all com- 
memorative medals, 
all medals for the 
Army and Navy, all 
gold medals for the 
Hoard of Trade, all 
Victoria crosses, and 
all medal decorations 
of any kind awarded 
by the Government, 
are made and issued, 
‘The history of an es- 
tablisiment so vast, 
and the operations of 
which are so con- 
tinnally varying, 
must necessarily be 
interesting, though 
so voluminous ay 10 
take its real history 
far beyond the limits 
of any newspaper ar- 
ticle. Much, how- 
ever, may still be told 
which will be new 
and interesting to 
the great mass of 
readers, 

There is a popular 
notion that anyone 
taking gold, silver, 
or copper to the Mint 
can have it at once 
made into an equal 
weight of pounds, 
shillings, or pence, 
and this at one time 
was the fact, But 
it is not so now, ex- 
cept with respect to 
gold, Time was when 
silver plate and bars 
of copper, gold orna- 
ments, and gold trin- 
kets used to be left 
for coinage. Now, 
however, the practice 
has sunk into desue- 
tude, for the M nt is 
not bound to return 
coin for bullion im 
less than twenty 
days, and not now 
bound to take private 
consignments of sil- 
ver or copper at ,all, 
People find it much 
more advantageous 
to dispose of their 
metals through the 
ordinary metal and 
bullion agents, who 
pay on the spot, and 
from these again the 
bullion agents of the 
Mint buy, according 
as silver or copper is 
needed, The Act of 
the Mint still binds 
them to take gold 
from any who bring 


it to them to coin, 
though, as a rule, 
these transactions are 
done through the 
Bank of England, 
which, of course, has to buy gold in ingots, dust, bara, or 
foreign coin, and which either sends it to Mint for its own 
purposes, or sells it to the Mint as it may be wanted. As a fact, 
however, anyone taking gold to the Mint can have it made 
into sovereigns, and the country bears the whole expense of the 
coinage, The last private application which was made to the 
Mint came from Mr, Peabody, who sent about £10,000 of old gold 
of all kinds to be made into sovereigns, This was the only application 
of the kind that has been made for years past. It is a singular fact 
that, for the first time in the history of the Mint, not a single 
Sovereign was struck there during the whole of last year, nor 
has one yet been struck there during this, During nearly fifteen 
months, in fact, not a pound sterling in gold has been added 
to the currency of the kingdom. It was thought after the panic 
of 1866 that the Mint would have to coin more money; but 
the very reverse has been the case. The Mint itself is suffer- 
‘ng from the depression which has for a time overtaken all trades 
and occupations, The demand there now is not for pounds, but 
for shillings and sixpences, and even at the manufacture of these 
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ENTRANCE TO A TOMB, NEAR THE SPHINX, EGYPT. 


but the records of the Mint show that the public are as fastidious in 
their coins as in their food ; and there are some which are re led 
with such dislike that the public will not take them till they 
see they can get no others, In this way the coinage of 
guineas was stopped and the sovereign forced upon the public, 
who have now taken to it very kindly indeed. But this has not 
been the case with either the five-shilling or fourpenny pieces, The 
former were old institutions of long-standing unpopularity. Many, 
even in the simplest retail transactions, refused to receive them. But 
they were driven out of circulation by the bankers who sent to the 
Mint for silver, and the employers who sent to their banks for silver, 
both of whom s0 constantly stipulated against taking five-shilling 
pieces that they remained on the hands of the Mint. Yet about 
£2000 worth of these coins are made every year to go to the 
Falkland Islands. There the whalers—English, Germans, Swedes, 
and Americans--assemble to pass the winter in harbour, and 
among them the only currency is the English five- 
shilling tod for them, therefore, it is manufactured, and to the 
Falkland Islands it ig sent, This noble coin, therefore—by far 
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| the handsomest in our currency—is now no longer issued 
in this country, and will soon become as much a thing of the past 
as guineas, The fourpenny piece, which was introduced for the 
first time in 1836, has always been so unpopular that ita coinage 
has been discontinued, and for the last twatee yeara not one has been 
struck, The favourite half-crown, too, has gone the same way, 
though not without a struggle for its retention on the part of 
| bankers and employers, who took a great aversion to the florin. But 
| it was useless coining two-shilling pieces and two-and-sixpenny 
pieces at the same time, so the Jatter have been discontinued, and 
now only florins, shillings, sixpences, and threepenny pieces are 
struck, What are called the garter sovereigns, the lion shillings, 
| the rose-thistle-and-shamrock shillings have all nearly disappeared 
from circulation ; not. 
only because they 
come into the Mint 
and are remelted and 
reissued in a more 
modern guise, but 
because, from their 
scarcity, there is a 
belief, or kind of 
general notion that 
« sort of “luck” 
attaches to them, so 
they are kept to an 
extent that has made 
good impressions 
very scarce indeed, 
and when they do 
appear the cleaniess 
and sharpness of 
their outline show at 
once how little they 
have been in circn- 
lation, A curious 
illustration of this 
may be found even 
80 recently as in the 
history of florins, 
The first issue of 
these were small in 
size, and the usual 
letters F, D. had to 
be omitted from their 
circumterenc:. A 
sort of protest was 
raised against this 
coinage, which at 
once received the 
name of the “ grace- 
less florin.” Public 
attention was thus 
directed to them ; 
they were kept as spe- 
cimens, and though 
750,000 were issued, 
hardly any are in 
cirenlation, and none 
are returned to the 
Mint 
The amount of 
damage sustained by 
Apurious coinage is 
very small, There 
are only a very few 
coiners or ‘“ smash- 
ers” in London, and 
as they have to ma- 
nufacture by hand— 
that is to say, to 
cast each piece se- 
parately in plaster 


moulds, and after- 
wards —_electroty pe 
it—the process is 


very slow, and is en- 
tirely limited to the 
silver coinage, and 
more especially the 
florin and the shil- 
ling. ‘ Smashers” 
never make money 
to pass themselves. 
They make it and 
sell it in dozens to 
those willing to un- 
dertake the risk of 
palming it off on the 
unwary, and the 
price of these coun- 
terfeits is in exact 
proportion to the risk 
incurred in passing 
them, Thus, coun- 
terfeit florins of the 
best class cost as 
much as 12s, a dozen, 
and the best class of 
shillings 63. a dozen, 
and these coins, un- 
less minutely ex- 
amined, would be 
taken offhand by 
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I hand, shillings can 
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HHI livin be got as low as 
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I) |e : 28. a dozen, and 
aS : we common florins for 
. . iy 3s, a dozen. The 


“smashers” are a pe- 
culiar set of rogues, 
the number of whom 
has not much in- 
creased or diminished 
for the last fifty 
ears, There is a 

ind of “cutler’s 
law” among them 
never to tell frora 
whom they buy the 
coin, though the Mint police would rather catch one maker of 
counterfeit coin than twenty utterers, Only one formidable 
attempt against the gold coin was ever made, and this was some 
three or four . A party of Germans established them- 
selves secretly at Hamburg, and entered into a well-considered 
and deliberate plan for making English sovereigns. These con- 
spirators did not fall into the vu error of our native “ smashers ” 
of making actually bad sovereigns, They simply put so much addi- 
tional alloy into the pure gold as to make its value 17s, instead of 20s, 
These adventurers made proper steel dies, erected presses, and had 
all the appurtenances for the processes which are gone through in 
the English Mint—in fact, they established a private mint 
at Hamburg, Many thousands of their sovereigns got 
into cireulation on the Continent; for, in fact, none but 
the Mint suthorities could detect them except by weight. 
By this test, however, they were at last discovered, coiners 
traced, and their place of business seized. The chief conspirators 
escaped ; but all their dies, machines, and # very considerable sum 
in pure and adulterated gold foll into the hands of the Hamburg 
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authorities ; 80 that the speculation, though boldly conceived and 
skilfully carried out, was a ruinous one, after all. Not half as many 
sovereigns were put into circulation as would pay the first coat of 
the plant employed in their manufacture, Yet within the last few 
days one of these sovereigns was sent back to the Mint from Devon- 
shire, simply on account of its extraordinary lightness without appa- 
rent wear, and the teats showing it to be to all appearance standard 
gold, Of course at Tower-hill it was at once recognised and 
destroyed. . ; 

‘Those who have now and then to pay in sovereigns at the Bank 
of England know how often one or two or more light sovereigns are 
rejected—that is to say, not returned, but cut into two or three 
pieces—4d., fid., or 8d., according to the deficiency of the piece, 
being charged for the unpleasant process The popular itopression 
is that the-e cut sovereygns go back to the Mint to be reme] ted and 
recoined, But there are a vast number of trades in England 
which require standard gold for all sorts of purposes, and these 
regularly go to the Bank to buy these cut sovereigns. 
The reason is obvious. Few trades use £0 much gold at once as 
to require an ingot of gold, which weigha from 250 0z. to 300 02., 
and if they did they have seldom the means necessary to melt it. 
But they can buy the cut sovereigns by the ounce or the pound ; 
and though as coins they may bave been light, yet as metal they are 
known to be pure. In this manner, between the gilding and por- 
celain trades, an immense amount of gold is annually absorbed, 
‘The porcelain trade alone takes nearly £50,000 worth of gold a year ; 
and between gilding and porcelain the annual consumption of 
England and France 1s estimated at not less than 40,000 oz,, which 
is lost to currency for ever.— Times, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN has sent her usual annual contribution of £59 to the Royal 
National Life-boat Institution, 

TE PRINCESS OF WALES has had a Bible presented to her by the 
Sunday-school children of Great Britain and Ireland. 

HER MAJESTY has been pleased to direct that the “ Journal” shall be 
translated into the ancient language of the Cymry. Sir Thomas Biddulph, 
by command of her Majesty, has requested the Rev. J. Jones, Vicar of Lian- 
dissiliogogo, near New Quay, Cardiganshire, an eminent Welsh scholar, to 
undertake the work. 

TUR EMPEROR NAPOLEON, it is reported in St. Petersburg, will pay a 
visit to that capital in June, and brilliant fétes and areview of 100,000 men 
will be prepared for his reception, 

Tuk ANNIVERSARY of the wedding-day of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales was celebrated on Tuesday, when their Royal Highnesses gave a 
grand dinner at Marlborough House, 

GREAT FESTIVITIES are to be held at Turin in celebration of the 
marriage of Prince Humbert to Princess Margherita. The festivities will 
commence on April 19, and will be continued till the 26th, The marriage 
ceremony wiil take place on April 22. 

A MARRIAGE has been arranged between the Count of Caserta, younger 
brother of ex-King Francis II., and Princess Marie Antoinette de Bourbon, 
eldest daughter of Count Trapani. 

Tie CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER was re-elected last Saturday by 
the constituency of North Northamptonshire. 

Tur ROYAL GOLD MEDAL of the Institute of British Architects has been 
awarded, with her Majesty’s sanction, to Mr. A. H. Layard, M 

Mn. HoRN»Y, the new Head Master of Eton, has determined on abolishing 
the system of giving “leaving books,” and, so far as he is himself concerned, 
“leaving money” also. 

Sim GEORGE BowyYER, it is said, will have for his opponent at the next 
election for the borough of Dundalk Mr. A, M. Sullivan, the editor of the 
Nation, now confined in Richmond Bridewell. 

MR. O'NEILL, of Shane’s Castle, Antrim, is to be made a British peer as | 
Baron O'Neill. 

Tun VEN. Bishop OF WINCHESTER, now in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age, lies in a critical condition at Farnham, having been attacked with 
paralysis. 

Mr. GEORGE MARKWAM GIFFARD, Q.C., of the Chancery Bar, has been 
appointed to the Vice-Chancellorship vacant by the promotion of Sir W. 
Page Wood. Mr. Giffard was called to the Bar in 1840, 

Mn. SAMUEL MORLEY has sent a cheque to the trustees of the grammar 
echool at Nottingham for £1500, to found a scholarship. 

A VACANCY has arisen in the representation of Huddersfield by the death 
of Mr. Crosland, who expired at his seat near that borough on Sunday, after 
a lengthened illness, 

MILITARY OPERATIONS are about to be undertaken, under the direction 
of General Pallavicini, for the suppression of brigandage on the Neapolitan 
frontier. 

A CASE, “ Troup v. Troup,” now before the Vice-Chancellor, will probably 
result in £50,000 going to a man who keeps a small tobacconist’s shop at 
Northampton, and who till lately was a waiter at the George Hotel in that 
town His sisters claim about £100,000 more. 

THE RETURN OF Dr, DIPLOCK as Coroner for Western Middlesex is to 
be contested. It is intended to move for a quo warranto on the first da 
of next term, and to tuke certain other legal proceedingson Dr. Hardwicke’s 
behalf, 

A DEPUTATION FROM THE IRISH PRESBYTERIANS is now in London 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

Mr. Gapstone’s bill, which practically abolishes compulsory 
church rates, got through Committee on Wednesday, and will 
probably pass the House of Commons without urther opp- 
sition, And vow comes the often-repeated question, “ What will 
the Lords do?” It is said that Mr. Gladstone has received an inti- 
mation that the Bishops will not oppose the bill; and. as it is quite 
certain tbat the Government will not oppose it in the Upper House, 
it is almost certain that in a few weeks the bill will become law, 
and this ancient impost will be practically abolished. Church rates 
are of untraceable antiquity. The war begon with the Quakers 
refusing to pay them about thirty-five years ago, and it has 
been carried on with surprising pertinacity. Thousands of people 
have submitted to the seizure of their goods, Several have 
suffered imprisonment ; notably, John Childs, of Bungay, a 
printer, who was incarcerated for I know not how many months, 
The man, however, who did more than any other to get church 
rates abolished was Mr. Courtauld, a silk manufacturer et 
Braintree, who contested in the courts of law the power of the 
churchwardens to make a rate without the consent of the parieh, 
and, ultimately, got a final decision that the churchwardens had 
practically no such power. _ Before this decision many parishes had 
refused church rates, and after the decision the movement against 
them became very vigorous in towns. A book lying before me, 
dated 1863, tells me that at that time ehurch rates had been abolished 
in more than 5000 parishes, The bill before the House is called a 
compromise ; but it is a compromise all on one side, for if it should 
become law no man in England need pay church rates. We 
owe the suggestion of a compromise of this sort to John 
Bright, to whom we owe so many good ideas. This bill, 
should it become law—as moat likely it will—breaks one more of 
the ties between the State and the Church. The Marriage Act, 
an Act to enable Diesenters to marry at their own chapels, severed 
one; the Registration of Births and Deaths Act, another; the 
Cemetery Act, another; but neither of these was so strong as this 
Church-rate bond, and now that is all but severed. What next, and 
next! And yet the Church is richer, and certainly more potent, 
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thinks, perhaps, other people have forgotten. If he does, he 
wrong. The paper on Mr. Owen Meredith’s new volume of poems 
is very poor, and it won’t persuade anyone that there is the true 
“breath of life” in that writer’s splendid and sonorous verses, The 
first of a series of papers on ‘‘ The Abyssinian Expedition,” by Me 
Markham, F.R.G.S., &c., seems to be particularly good, mick 

The prize for poetry this month belongs to the Argosy, which js 
indeed, altogether a good magazine. Mr. W. ©. Russell’s com. 
parison of “Goldsmith and La Bruyére” is well deserving of 
little thought from readers who care for criticism of that kind. __ 

How many articles have we all read lately about Haworth and 
the Bronti family? Why should people go there in winter rather 
than in summer? Goodness only knows! But, disliking, as I 
always did, Mrs, Gaskell’s memoir of Charlotte, I take a grim 
pleasure in observing that nearly all the tourists (if not quite all) 
note that the Haworth people are very angry with the book, |; 
was a striking instance of a truth which does not escape watchfu| 
observers of life—namely, that, of all testimony as to facts, and of 
all criticism of facts, the testimony and the criticism of virtuous 
indignation are the least to be depended on, The article which 
suggests these remarks is to be found in Chambers's Journal, and an 
excellent article it is. 

In the Sunday Magazine, which is admirable, as it always is, the 
“Seaboard Parish” contains some exceedingly happy bits, and the 
picture on page 352 is very graceful; only Wynnie has too much 
chignon, and (even allowing carefully for the angle at which the 
head is posed) she is too wide behind the ears for her length of neck, 
The author makes the good clergyman hint that if there were more 
people in the world who were capable of making Original Remarks 
about human suffering, and the mystery of the world in genera) 
there would not be so many doubters, Oh! Mr. Marshmallows, or 
whatever your name is (I forget your name, though I adore 
you), I often wish those wonderful solutions which never solve 
anything at the bottom of the sea! It is the Original Remarks, 


is quite 


the beautiful ideas, the astonishing revelations, that too frequently 
break the poor donkey’s back with the proverbial last feather! 
What can be more wide of the mark than your criticism to Connie, 


of that man’s death by drowning (p, 355) :—‘“TIt is all a fancy, my 
dear; there is nothing more terrible in this than in any other death, 
On the contrary, I can hardly imagine a less fearful one. A bic 
wave falls on the man’s head and stuns him, and without further 
suffering he floats gently out on the sea of the unknown.” But do 
you pretend for a minute, M. Marshmallows, that it was supposed to 
be the pain that made this death so awful? Take all the physicul 
suffering out of the death of Virginia; take away even half of 
Paul’s love, since that is exceptionally intense ; and, lastly, make 
Virginia the only victim of the hurricane; and have you removed 
the haunting awfulness of her death? Take the case of the young 
bride whe was killed by lightning up the Alps a year or so back— 
her pain was small, but was her end less memorably dreadful ’ 
Well, the true criticism upon such cases is not far to seek ; but it 
leaves the awfulness just where it was (and where it ought to be 
and was intended to be, and to remain) ; but your “ pooh-pooh” ad- 
dressed to that acquiescent Connie of yours was an evasion. I just 
wish I had been Connie, Mr, Marshmallows. Oh! I’d have bothered 


than it was when the first of these Acts was passed. By-the-way, 
I have forgotten to mention the severance of two other ties—to 
wit, the passing of the Tests and Corporations Acts and the admis- 
sion of Jewa into Parliament. If such things have been done in 
the green tree, what will be done in the iy! ? Or, in plain words, 
if an unreformed, or partially reformed, Parliament could achieve 
these conquests, what will a reformed Parliament do? Perhaps turn 
the Bishops out of the House of Lords and—-who knows ?— disendow 
the Church. 

“Things look very fishy,” said a member of Parliament, as he 
left the House at the close of Lord Mayo’s speech, meaning that the 
Conservative Government is in rather a rickety condition, It was 
expected that the noble Earl would offer something towards the 
redressing of Irish wrongs, but hereally offered nothing. And now, if 
the Liberal party should decide to fight upon this question, I think the 
Government would be beaten. Whilst I am writing there is a notion 
about, traceable to no trustworthy authority, that issue will be 
joined; but I hardly think that the pear is ripe enough yet. 


The Conservative cup, I fancy, is not quite full; but that | “ somfortable” in their graves, 


this Government can last long I deem to be impossible, It 
is weak in numbers, and terribly weak in debating power. 
In short, it owes its security entirely to the disorganised state 
of the Liberal party; but, depend upon it, that this will not 
last much longer ; already one sees signs of coming coherence. If 
Gladstone were as clever a tactician as his opponent, this anomaly of 
governing by a minority would cease to exist in a week. But, as 
matters stand, the Cabinet cannot stand long. The shuffling policy 
must soon come to an end. Last year Mr. Disraeli conquered by 
bamboozling his own party into bribing the Opposition ; and if he 
could bamboozle his party again to offer still further bribes to his 
opponents, he might hold his ground, But this, I suspect, he cannot 
do; and he cannot bamboozle his opponents. He must 
therefore, I think, be soon compelled to take his stand 
and fight, and then his doom will be sealed. It is possible 
that he may show front on this Irish question. There 
ap) to be something like it on Tuesday, and there was 
observable on Wednesday some little preparation in the Liberal 
ranks to meet him ; but whilst I am writing he has not spoken, and 
until he speaks we can know nothing about his tactics. Perhaps 
before this communication of mine shall see the light we may be in 
the agonies of a political crisis. 

Mr. Baxter means to press hard for ten more members for 
Scotland, to be taken from certain small Eoglish boroughs, and he 
is sanguine that he shall beat the Government; but a defeat on this 
question would not cause the Ministry to resign, Mr. Disraeli would 
bow to the decision of the House, There was a rumour that the 
Speaker had ruled that Mr. Baxter's motion was out of order, but 


to ask for an augmentation of the Regium Donum; and forty Irish Con- 
servative members of Parliament are said to have agreed tosupport theciaim, 
“with a view to unite the Episcopal and Presbyterian bodies in Ireland.” 

A NUMBER OF NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN are in negotiation for the 
purchase of the gailery in Pall-mall hitherto known as the British Insti 
tution. It is intended to establish private athletic club, with bowling- 
alley, billiard-rooms, &c., in the building. 

MILES WETHERELL, the man charged with the Todmorden murder, has 
made a full confession of his crime, 

A Fire, by which nine houses were almost completely destroyed, took 
place at a quarter past two on Wednesday morning, in John-street, Smith- 
field. No lives were lost, and the property was insured. 

THe ITALIAN AND PONTIFICAL MILITARY AUTHORITIES met on 
Feb. 6, at a village upon the Umbrian frontier, and concluded an arrange- 
ment for executing the provisions of the conventions relative to the pursuit 
of brigands upon the Italian and Pontifical territories. 

BURKE, CASEY, AND SHAw have been removed from Warwick Gaol to 
Newgate, to take their trial at the Central Criminal Court, 

TWENTY THOUSAND COLLIERS of the St. Helens district are on etrike 
against a proposed reduction of their wages of 15 per cent. They are willing 
to accept a reduction of 10 per cent; but to this at present the masters 
refuse to assent. 

DISTURBANCES have broken out in the neighbourhood of Mons, in 
Belgium, in consequence of workmen being thrown out of employment, and 
a strong detachment of gendarmes has left Mons for the disturbed district. 

LUXEMBOURG has suffered greatly from the loss of the Prussian garrison, 
Commerce is in stagnation, and real property has declined in value more 
than 50 percent. Throughout the duchy, also, there is great distress, and, 
in consequence, families are emigrating by scores to America, 

NEW GOLD-FIELDS have been discovered at a locality on the Rocky 
Mountains, at Sweetwater, in Dacota, fifty miles from Omaha, within a 
hundred miles of the route to be traversed by the Union Pacific Railroad, 
which in extent and richness, and facilities for working, are likely to 
surpass any yet opened up, 

A NOVEL ARTICLE was offered in pawn last week in Bermondsey— 
neither more nor less than a baby. Its mother shared her room with 
another woman, who in her absence came home intoxicated, rolled up the 
bed on which the child lay sleeping, and trudged off with it to the pawn- 
broker's, on whose counter the infant rolled out—not quite dead, but nearly, 

Sin R. NAPIER writes to the Secretary of State for India that be has 
been reluctantly compelled to allow Dr. Krapf, who was engaged as Amharic 
dragoman, to quit the Abyssinian expedition, as he has lost his health in the 
performance of his duties, and has beer recommended by his medical 
uttendant to proceed immediately to Europe. Sir R. Napier speaks very 
we of Dr. Krapt's services, and says it will be difficult to supply his 
piace, 

THE SIP GENERAL GRANT sailed from Melbourne for London early 
in 1866, and, not arriving at her destination, was posted as a missing vessel, 
The mystery of her disappearance has now been cleared up by one of the 
passengers having communicated with the Melbourne authorities. He states 
that in May, 1866, the yessel was wrecked in the neighbourhood of the 
Auckiand Islands, and that only thirteen passengers out of about 100 persons 
on board were saved, 

Mr. JoHN R—, a Cheshire tradesman, recently had occasion to separate 
from his wife, and, by way of making the fact known to all whom it might 
concern, he sent an advertisement to a district paper, stating, in the usual 
formula, that he would not thenceforward “ be responsible for any debt or 
debts which his wife might contract.” In the current issue of the same 
newspaper the following indignant rejoinder appears:—‘I, Sarah Ann 

R—, the wife of J. R——, never did contract any debts in my husband's 
name; on the contrary, I have paid a great many of his debts, and also had 
to clothe and provide for him.—Signed, Sarah Ann R——,” 


the rumour is untrue. Mr. Speaker has decided that it can be put. 

A correspondent asks me if I can give the public any information 
as to what has become of a azine called the Chromolithograph, 
which was started some time since with very fair promises, but of 
which no number has been forthcoming for some weeks, and about 
which no information can be obtained. All I know of the matter is, 
that I believe the projector has got into pecuniary embarrassment, 
and that his affairs are now in the bankruptcy court. Hence the 
discontinuance of the publication, I suppose. 

I am informed that an unknown benefactor, who gives the appro- 
priate signature of “Help,” has done a very sensible thing, and one 
which might be imitated by age f other persons, Along with a 
money contribution to the funds of the Hospital for Diseased and 
Uleerated Lega, in Red Lion-square, Holborn, he has sent a large 
package containing files of weekly and other papers, periodicals, 
&e.—viz., Illustrated London News, Illustrated Times, Band of Hope, 
British Workman, Christian World, Revival, &c., for the use of the 
patients, Such help is most seasonable, and truly useful and 
welcome. This hospital, which is specially devoted to the treatment 
of the painful and tedions diseases above stated, is free to all of the 
poorer classes of working people; and ita good work may be under- 
atood from the fact that during the past year there were upwards of 
25,000 attendances at the hospital. 

The current number of Once a Week contains the following extra- 
ordinary paragraph, in its pleasant column of “Table Talk :”— 

There has of late been plenty of talk about the sagacity of some animals, 

and the sensitiveness to music of others; but Il am not aware that much 
evidence has as yet been adduced as to the musical tastes of reptiles. A 
thoroughly trustworthy friend, however, assures me that his brother, a man 
of curious tastes, used to keep a large number of toads in a great vat of 
water, and that when he pi, to them with a little whistle they were wont 
to rise to the surface and join in chorus, 
If this had been written by a literary tyro, one might not have marvelled 
Coca’ § at the extraordinary ignorance of natural history therein dis- 
played. But surely an editor ought to know that a toad is not even 
an amphibious, far less an aquatic, animal. No toad (or frog either, 
for that matter) could live in a vat of water. The toad, moreover, 
can emit no sound, except a kind of spitting hiss on sudden alarm. 
The frog can croak, it is true, but is never known to do so, except at 
certain seasons, As to toads rising out of water and joining in 
chorus to a little whistle, the statement is not a whit less absurd 
than the Yankee story of the tame oyster which followed its master 
about the house like a dog. In another paragraph of the same 
column, on the subject of acat, I find the creature described, in 
inverted commas, as a “ harmless, necessary animal,” Really, even 
in these days of common misquotation, one might have hoped that 
a well-known line from the trial scene in ‘“ The Merchant of Venice” 
might have escaped perversion, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

I have, on previous occasions, spoken so warmly of Mr. Helps’s 
“ Realmah,” in Macmillan, that I feel at liberty this time to observe 
that, if the author does not take care, his interjected conversation- 
pieces, though good in themselves, will become twaddlish by posi- 
tion, as vowels become long by the same. Surely, the extracts on 


pp. 394-5 are from “ Oulita,” a tragedy of his own, which Mr, Helps 


Four times out of five the Victoria is worth reading; 1 9! oiten 


(though it sometimes is) for its original articles, but gen alr { 
its translated or extracted matter. : 
particularly good; but that “department” has much falleu «i 
of late. I have not read one line of Mr. Hepworth Dixons lust 
book ; but the Victoria’s review of it is, ix itse//, a curiosity of con- 
ceited positiveness upon doubtful matters, 


The reviews of books us 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
There is very little to chronicle under this head ; and what there 


is, is the very smallest of small beer. The only novelty that the 
week has seen is a poor farce (translated, I suppose, from the French 
or German, by Mr. T. J. Williams, and called “A Silent Pro- 
tector,”) which was produced at the PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE 
last Saturday. 
Hare to show himself in a new line of character. 
that this excellent artist undertakes reveals some new and un- 
expected excellence in his dramatic composition. In “ A Silent Pro- 
tector” he playsa bustling light-comedy part of the Charles- Mathews 
school, with all the delicate finish of that eminent master. The plot turns 
uponan amusing idea, An unprotected young lady purchases the por- 
trait of an unknown gentleman at an auction, and hangs it upin her 
drawing: reom in order that she may be in a position to frighten un- 
desirable admirers away by telling them that the portrait is that of 
her husband. The original of the picture, a Mr. Quentin Quick- 
fidget, who, like all Mr. T. J. Williams's characters, seems to have 
been christened on Twelfth Night, is pursued by bailiffs, and, dis- 
guised in a big beard, abruptly seeks a haven in the very room in 
which his portrait is doing duty as that of an unknown lady's hus- 
band. Itis hardly necessary to add that the lady and gentleman 
thus ingeniously brought together eventually marry. The lady is 
nicely played by Miss Foote , and, with Mr. Trafford and Miss 
Seaman, formerly of the Adelphi Theatre, in two minor parts, the 
farce receives the benefit of an exceptionally strong cast. 
is not brilliantly written, and what there is of fun in it is, no doubt, 
of foreign extraction. 
drawing tremendous houses, It has been judiciously condensed, and 
the time occupied in its representation is shorter by an hour than on 
the occasion of its first performance. 


The farce is useful as a means of enabling Mr, 
Every fresh part 


Still, it 


Mr. Robertson’s new comedy, “ Play,” is 


I had occasion to speak in complimentary terms, last week, of a 


pleasing little comedietta callei “A Happy Pair,” by Mr. Theyre 


Smith, which had been produced at the Sr. James's. The 


comedietta, which is very brightly written, contained some internal 
evidence of French origin ; and this fact, coupled with the announce- 


ment that it was a ‘ new comedietta, by Mr. Theyre Smith,” justi- 
fied the critics in coming to the conclusion that it was an adap- 
tation—a conclusion that the author has shown to be erroneous. 
Mr. Theyre Smith, who is new to the calling of a dramatic author, 
is probably unaware of the enormous difference between a “new 
gees, by Mr. So-and-So,” and a “new and original piece, by 

. So-and-So,” In his innocence he probably imagined that the 
announcement that a new piece was written by Mr, So-and-So meant 
that Mr. So-and-So had really created the piece; whereas, in point 
of fact, it means that he has only translated it from another lan- 
guage. In justice to his own creative powers, I hope that he will 
go on as he has commenced, 

Mr. Westland Marston’s adaptation, “A Hero of Romance” 
(honestly announced as an adaptation, by-the- way), will be produced 
at the HayMaRKET this (Saturday) evening. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 

Art length the everlasting Newspaper Press Bill has been voted 
by the Legislative Body. The present Chamber is touching the 
extreme term of its existence, and it seems inclined to assert the 
right of talking, to which ’tis said old age is prone. On the Army 
Reorganisation Bill, and on this measure, what floods of verbiage! 
Nature would appear to afford a sort of compensation to men and 
corporations in advanced years; and in proportion as they are 
impotent to do, they can take their revenge by saying. However, 
by 254 votes against 1—that distinguished one being the veteran M. 
Berryer—any Frenchman may now start a journal; and, provided 
he does not, as Fiyaro says, “criticise the authorities, nor religion ; 
does not speak of politics, nor of morals, nor of placemen, nor of 
bodies which enjoy credit, nor of the opera, nor of other entertain- 
ments, nor of anybody who is anything,” he may print freely, under 


the inspection of two or three censors, 

That matter being disposed of, there has, nevertheless, arisen out 
of it an enormous amount of dirty-linen washing before the eyes 
and under the noses of the public. M. de Kervéguen’s accusations 
of corruption against two of the Paris prints having been proved to 
be unfounded calumnies, the Pays, Journal de I’ Empire, reiterated 
the charges, and, being challenged, produced what it called its 
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proofs. ! Proofs utterly failed ; amounted to nothing, | 
even if authentic. Need I say that the imagination which con- 
ceived these accusations of receiving money and decorations from 
foreign Governments was as foul, as Vulcan 8 stithy ? The Paris 
yess is pure. Out of eighty political journals in France, three ouly 
pay their expenses, One—the Temps- -only a few years established, 
has already swallowed up £10,000 ; and nearly all are losing large 
cums yearly. Here is a proof of purity : the people to whom these 
organs belong are above sordid motives, and are animated only Ae! 
Jove of country and a firm conviction that the system alone whic 
they advocate can save France, J oilé la verité! | 

"The Emperor is in first-rate health—I saw him in the Champ de 
Mars the other day—although he does not keep himself so much 
neognito as his cousin Prince Napo'eon has done in Germany, 
woitner he has made that mysterious tour. In fact, it has been 
rved that if the Prince pays 4 visit to a King, he is careful to 
eqiceal himself from vulgar gaze in a state curriage, Again, if 
at Berlin the French Ambassador gives a dinner in honour of the 
Prince, he takes the precaution of inviting orly Ministers, Town 
Governors, and Generals to meet him ; and, as his Imperial High- 
ness is the discreetest person in the world, he holds aloof entirely 


Grand fiasco! 


ob 


from everything _that might lead people to suspect he was 
occupied with politics; so that, in fact, he has had only three or 
four interviews with Count de Bismarck, and at these the con- 
yersation turned exclusively on the latest new opera, the Paris ballet- 
girls, and the success of the “ Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein.” Go 
‘o! This Prince shows the world what a Prince in incognito 
should be. 

is There is a proposal to give to the Prince Imperial the titular 
appellation of Napoleon LYV,, in order to habituate the French mind 
to it, en attendant. 

\e have had recently horrible and heartrending reports of famine 
from Algeria, quite as bad as, indeed worse than, the Orissa catas- 
trophe. But nothing so harrowing since the time of Sawney Bean 
has been divulged as this, which is related by the Hcho d'Oran :— 
«Two days back (writes that paper), in the neighbourhood of Mis- 
serghin, a native woman killed her daughter, twelve years of age, 
and distributed the flesh to herself and her other children, The 
authorities, informed of the circumstance, proceeded to the spot, 
and on entering the hut occupied by these cannibals, ascertained 
that the heart, tse liver, and the other viscera had been eaten because 
they would not keep. The mother was occupied in salting the 
rcmainder of her daughter’s body, cut up into pieces, exactly as is 
done with pork.” After that | 

‘The © Vengeur” has been brought out at the Chitelet, Extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken in admitting the public, as if some 
dreadful riot was apprehended, Well, there was nothing of the sort. 
Vue la République ! found a very feeble echo ; nothing to shake the 
throne of the Tuileries. The painters, the property men, and other 
econe designers obtained a success, for the spectacle was admirable ; 
put the mens divinior was not at all divine. ‘“ Hanlet,” made into 
an opera, has been represented at the Italiens. Nothing is too sacred 
for these Parisians. Only imagine “ What a piece of work is man!” 
or “To be, or not tobe,” pronounced in recitative or sung! Shakspeare 
joes not drown the fair Ophelia on the stage, but the French adapter 
does : en revanche, he leaves out the play scene, and also the grave- 
diggers, This opera is not a success, 


THE BREECH-LOADER COMPETITION. 


Tur first report of the sub-committee on breech-loaders, which 
has just been rendered, will probably be disappointing both to the 
competitors and the public. This report deals only with the first 
s:age of the inquiry—with the selection, that is to say, of the prize 
arm. By War Office advertisement, Oct, 22, 1866, three prizes were 
uffered :—A prize of £1000 for the arm “which, on combination of 
all the qualities, is considered by the committee to be the best sub- 
mitted;" a fecond reward of £600 for the arm which, “ while 

aining a satisfactory degree of excellence in other particulars, is 
selected for werit in respect to its breech mechanism ;” and a third 
reward of £400 for the best cartridge. It is not very satisfactory to 
have to record that none of the arms submitted satisfied the whole 
of the conditions imposed by this advertisement, By very far the 
larger proportion ef the arms failed in some elementary conditions, 
such as length, weight, or in not being submitted before the pre- 
scribed date, From the arms which did fulfil these conditions, the 
committee selected nine for trial—viz , the Albini and Braendlin, the 
the Fosbery, the Burton (two systems), the Peabody, the 

Martini, the Joslyn, and the Henry rifles, In the course of the competi- 

tion which followed this selection, and which has been in active pro- 

giess since November last, every one of the competing arms sooner 
or later fell short in some degree of the minimum of excellence pre- 
scribed, Theconsequence is that the committee havenot awarded their 
£1000 prize at all, They have given the £600 prize (for breech 
mechanism) to Mr, Henry’s gun. This arm is a “small-bore 

(415-in.) rifle, very similar in the arrangement of its breech action 

to the well-known Sharp's carbine—that is to say, the breech is 

closed by a sliding vertical block, which is depressed for the admis- 
sion of the cartridge by a lever underneath the trigger-guard, The 
piston or striker passes diagonally downwards through the breech- 
dlock, and is struck by a hammer. The Boxer cartridge is employed 
with the gon, This arm is known to most persons who take an 
interest in rifles. It won the £100 prize of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion in 1865, and it acquitted itself very creditably last year at 
Wimbledon. We reserve for a future occasion, when we shall have 
had an opportunity of considering the committee's report, more 
detailed remarks upon this competition, the result of which, looking 
to the time and labour which it has occupied, and to the liberal 
prizes which were offered, is the reverse of satisfactory. ‘I'bat after 
so many months of experiments and patient investigation, the com- 
mittee should have been compelled to withhold the chief prize 
altogether and to select a breech mechanism with no novelty and 
scarcely any features of special excellence as the one best entitled to 
reward must be regarded as an unfruitful and disappointing result. 
Ic will be interesting hereafter to observe the grounds upon which 
the committee have based their decision. The report awarding the 
cartridge prize has, we believe, not yet been rendered. 

—_——_ 

CATTLE- POISONING.—Five head of valuable cattle and a sheep were 
poisoned during the past week on the farm of Mr. 'T. Jeffery, near Helston, 
Cornwall, by eating some roots of the plant hemlock water-dropwort, which 
grows plentifully in the locality. It appears that in the field where cattle 
and sheep were grazing were some heaps of manure, containing the clearings 
of ditches, and among this was a quantity of roots of the plant mentioned, 
which five bullocks and a sheep partook of, and died soon afterwards. The 
plant grows several inches high, and is not unlike celery. 

Turn Navy ESTiMATES.—The Navy Estimates issued on Tuesday morning 
show a total net increase on those of last year of £201,037, The following 
items show an increase :—Wages to seamen and marines, to the amount of 
£85,082; the respective sums being £3,036,634 and £2,950,952, The larger 
sum, it is explained, includes the vote in supplementary estimate for the 
additional charge on account of the increased pay to be given to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the Royal Marine Corps, amounting to 
£50,000, Victuals and clothing show an increase of £94,228, the respective 
“uns being £1,335,842 and £1,241,614 Admiralty Office, £6346, the charges 
being, respectively, £182,364 and £176,018; victualling-yards and transport 
stablishments at home and abroad, £754, the charges being £87,179 and 
£81; 35. Medical establishments show an increase of £2138; and marine 
livisions, £3261, Naval stores show an augmentation of £37,397 in the depart- 
‘uent of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, and £231,941 in that of the 

Controller of the Navy. Last year the Storekeeper-General took £855,511, 
and the Controller, £860,559 ; while this year the former wants £892,908, 
and the latter, £1,092,500, Under the head of miscellaneous services the 
crease is £7350, Military pensions and allowances show an increase of 
21,780, and civil pensions and allowances of £4583. The first item which 
shows a decrease is the coastguard service, Royal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
and Royal Naval Reserve, £3141; the scientific branch figures for £1541 
less than last year, and in the dockyards and naval yards at home and 
abroad there is asaving of £151,806, the figures for the respective years 
eing £1,223,562 and £1,375,368, In new works, buildings, machinery, and 
repairs there is a decrease of £74,351 ; medicines and medical stores, £2500; 
martial law and law eharges, £967. This latter item cost the country last 
year £21,332, this year but £20,365 is asked for it, There is a saving of 
£4771 in the charges for half pay, reserved half pay, and retired pay to 
officers of the Navy and Royal Marines, 
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Seientifie Guide to Switzerland, By J. 2. Moreen, formerly one of 


her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, London: Smith, Hider, 
and Co, 


There are few portions of Europe—perhaps of the world—that have 
of late years received so much attention, or been the subject of so 
copious & literature, as Switzerland. All sorts of people have been 
exploring it, and publishing the results of their explorations. 
Mountain climbers have run mad upon the country of peaks, and 
mountains, and glaciers, and avalanches. No degree of peril 
or fatigue—nay, no amount of sacrilice of life—seems suf- 
ficient to induce touriats, and especially British tourists, to rest con- | 
tent with exploring move level and less dangerons lands, and to leave 
the Swiss mountains alone in their sublime grandeur, At this class 
of mortals Mr. Morell, in the midst of his scientilic researches, steps 
aside to poke some quiet fun, Foreign scientitic writers, he says, 
* would be inclined tg classify certain remarkable variations in the 
genus homo of mammmalia, and to describe them as a species ori- 
ginating in the British love of adventure, and developed in eccentric 
ascensions. ‘hey inform us that this variety is remarkable for the 
manifestation of a certain periodical mania, which shows itself in 
the form of an insatiable longing to reach the most inaccessible 
and hazardous peaks, The specimens of this strange variety are 
said to be sane on other points, and to present in other respects the 
normal condition of their kind; but Darwin’s theory receives a 

strong confirmation in the evidence they present of the development 

of new and eccentric features under the influence of strong local 

excitement.” In addition to mere excitement-hunters, first-rate 

scientific men have made Switzerland a favourite scene of their 

studies and observations, Hence we have full knowledge upon all 

matters connected with that interesting region; and Mr, Morell has 

digested, arranged, and reproduced that knowledge in the most 

exhaustive and desirable form. 

It is almost impossible, in the space at our disposal, to convey an 
adequate idea of the immense mase of information contained in 
Mr. Morell’s book. It treats of every description of natural phe- 
nomena—physical geography, natural history, hydrography, geology, 
glaciers, glacier theories, meteorology, avalanches, and ali cognate 
themes. Each subject is treated of in separate divisions; and the 
whole finishes up with an account of the lake dwellings, their pro- 
bable antiquity, and the character of their inhabitants, The work is 
remarkable for its compactness and for the graphic and intelligible 
way in which a vast mass of knowledge is conveyed to the popular or 
unscientific mind. There are, moreover, copious indices of species 
and illustrative diagrams, Readers must not be discouraged by the 
array of hard scientific terms they will meet with, nor by the 
measurements, figures, and formule placed before them, If they 
will only boldly aud perseveringly crack these hard nuts, they will 
find kernels worth the labour. 

In investigating the subject of the lake dwellings, embracing the 
ages of stone, bronze, and iron, and mixtures oi all three, Mr. Morell 
recommends the inquiring traveller to examine—tirst, the Museum 
of Zurich ; secondly, the pile work on the Lake of Mooseedorf, near 
Berne, because it alfords the most perfect example of 4 regular lake 
dwelling of the stone period; thirdly, the settlement of Roben- 
hausen, on Lake Pfaffikon, near that of Zurich, and forming a 
tar in a peat district on the borders of St. Gall. We can 
learn more, he says, from this settlement than from all the 
others, We can there walk on the flooring of dwellings abandoned 
thousands of years ago, and see before us the hearths, utensils, and 
food of their people. Mr. Morell, who applies some specious reasoning 
to the subject, thinks it may be safely affirmed that the lake dwellings 
are more than 2000 years old; and probably reach up to from 1000 to 
2000 years before Christ, “The plants discoverec in them are 
useful as throwing light on the question of the variation of species, 
aud lead to the conciusion that most of them agree with no recent 
forms so closely as to allow of their being classed together, though some 
kinds, as the compact wheat (Binkelweizen) and six-rowed barley, 
have undergone no perceptible change.” Many facts go towards the 
conclusion of Professor Rutimeyer, that the inhabitants succeeded 
an older race, perhaps of that supposed primitive population of 
Europe who fed upon mammoth and rhinoceros, The remains of 
the ancestors of the lake folk, however, if ever we hope to find them, 
will have to be looked for elsewhere, under the glacier-moraines. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place, in connection with 
Mr. Morell’s admirable work, to note the latest item of sci- 
entific discovery in Switzerland. M. Henri de Saussure, a 
descendant of the celebrated natural philosopher, has published an 
interesting paper in the Bibliotheque Universelle on a phenomenon 
which has but recently attracted attention. Having reached the 
summit of the Piz Surley, a mountain composed of crystalline 
rocks, in the Grisons, and 5200 metres in elevation, M. de Saussure 
and his party laid their alpenstocks against a little cairn of dry 
stones which crowns the summit, and prepared to take a repast. 
‘Almost at the seme instant the narrator felt at his back, in the left 
shoulder, an acute pain, like that produced by a pin slightly pressed 
into the flesh, and when he put his hand to the spot without finding 
anything, a similar pain was felt in the right shoulder. Supposing 
his overcoat to contain pins, he took it off, but the pains increased, 
extending from one shoulder to the other across the whole back. 
They were accompanied by pricking sensations and sharp shooting 
pangs, such as a wasp crawling over the skin and stinging all the 
time might produce, Lhe pain next assumed the character of a burn, 
and M. de Saussure actually fancied that his flannel waistcoat had 
caught fire, and was about to throw off the rest of his clothes, 
when his attention was arrested by a sound reminding him of the 
reverberations of a tuning-fork. These sounds came from the sticks 
which, resting against the cairn, sang loudly, emitting a sound like 
that of a kettle the water in which is about to boil, All this lasted 
four or five minutes. M, de Saussure at once guessed that his sen- 
sations proceeded from a flow of electricity issuing from the summit 
of the mountain. No spark, however, was obtained from the sticks, 
though they vibrated strongly in the hand, and sounded very loud. 
Some minutes afterwards he felt his hair and beard stand out, causing 
him to feel a sensation similar to that resulting from @ razor passed 
dry over the bristles. A young Frenchman who was of the party, 
cried out that he felt the hair of his moustache growing, and that 
strong currents were flowing from the tips of his ears; and they 
soon flowed from all the parts of the bodies of those present, As 
they descended the mountain the humming of the sticks and the 
other phenomena diminished and eventually ceased. The sky was 
cloudy, and the travellers had been overtaken at the time by a 
shower of thin hail and sleet, On the same day a violent storm 
broke out in the Bernese Alps, where an Englishwoman was killed, 
Sleet, frost, and an overcast sky appear to be the conditions necessary 
for the production of the phenomena above described. Many of the 
guides have never observed them, and others recollect having re- 
marked them once or twice only in their lives. 


her Times. By E. H. Hupsoy, Author of 
a Visit to British Kaffraria.” London : 


Queen Bertha and 
“ Recollections of 
Rivingtons. 
Under the title of “Queen Bertha and her Times,” Mr. Hudson 
gives us an epitome of a part of the early history of England, in- 
cluding, and specially intended to illustrate, the introduction of 
Christianity into this country—first, under the Romans, when the 
British proto-martyr, St. Alban, suffered during the persecution of 
Diocletian, on the spot where the abbey of St. Albans was afterwards 
erected and nearly where the fine old abbey church now stands; and, 
second, during the Saxon , by St. Augustine and his com- 
nions in the reigns of Ethelbert, king of Kent, of Edwin, king of 
Rorthumbria, and of other princes mg the Heptarchy. We have 
also an outline of British history during the interval between 
these two periods, which of course includes the d ure of 
the Romans, and the Saxon conquest, under Hengist, Horsa, and 
their companions and successors ; together with some interesting 
information as to the social condition, manners, customs, modes of 


| life, characteristics, 
These particulars are perhaps the most valuable portions of Mr, 


and religious belief of our Saxon ancestors, 


Hudson's book, for he seems to have consulted the best sources of 
information on the several points enumerated, As for his history, it 
ia tuo meagre to be of much use, and is, moreover, too largely in- 
terspersed with legends and conjectures to be reliable, Inshort, Mr, 
Hudson uses history where be can get it, falls back upon Jevend 
where facts fail him, and, where neither facts nor legends are avail- 
able, draws upon his imagination in the shape of conjectures, a 
faculty for which does him yeoman’s service on more than one o 
sion, ‘Che book, however, taken with a certain amount of reserve as 
to the legends and conjectures, will form # very good introduction 
to the study of early English history ; and, as itis specially designed 
for the perusal of youth, that is a good purpose for it to serve. 
Perhaps some readers may not know, or may bave forgotten, 
who Queen Bertha was, Well, all the information that can be yor 
about her is given in Mr, Hudson’s chapter on “ Bertha’s native 
country,” and a bit of the history—and some leyends—of that 
country besides, (Queen Bertha was the only child of Charibert, 
king of Paris and Aquitaine, and third in descent from Clovis, and 
of Ingoberga his queen, Where she was educate i, or where she lived 
duriog her early jife, is not known; but about the year 570 she was 
married to Mthelbert, the young king of Kent—* the son of the 
Ash-tree,” as the descendants of the son and successor of Heugist 
(if Hengist was a person at all, which is doubted) were called, ‘The 
name “Son ot the Ash-tree” originated much in the same way as 
that of Plantagenet did in a later age. ric, the son of Hengist, was 
surnamed (Eseus, or the Ash, because he wore a branch of that 
tree in his helmet. LEthelbero was a true Saxon and son of the 
sturdy Ash, and made himself noted for prowess in war and for 
wisdom and justice in government; but the most important events 
in his life, according to Mr. Hudson, and we quite concur with him, 
were his marriage with the French Christian Princess Bertha, 
his reception of St. Augustine, aud his subsequent conversion by 
that prelate, who, as everybody knows, was the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. These are all the details of Queen Bertha’s histury for 
which we can afford space; but the whole story of her exemplary 
life is pleasingly told by Mr, Hudson, to whose book we refer the 
curious reader. 

We have indicated above our opinion of this neat little volume, 
and have now ouly to add that Mr, Hudson appears to have a curions 
notion of the relative positions of a father-in-law and a son-in-law, 
He twice (pp. 34-5) calls Hengist the Saxon the “son-in-law” of 
Vortigera the Briton, Now, as Vortigern married Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengist, their relations were exactly the reverse that 
is, Vortigern was the son-in-law of Hengist, not Hengist of Vortigern, 
We follow on this point the authority of Webster, who detines a 
son-in-law to be “a man who has married one’s daughter ;” but 
perhaps Mr. Hudsoa has better light. if Vortigern, in virtue of 
being a king, was under all circumstances entitled to be trmed 
“ Sire,” even by his father-in-law, Hengist was likewise entitled to 
that appellation, for he, too, became a king—at least, it is believed 
so—and was therefore on equal ters with Vortigera, who actually 
ceased to occupy a regal position before his death, Perhaps Mr, 
Hudson will look mto this matter before a second edition of bis 
book is called for, and either correct the solecism into which he seems 
to have failen or give reasons for using the phrase * son-in-law” in 
the connection in which he has employed it, 


Practical Notes on Wines, §c. By Epwanp LONSDALE BECKWITH 
Associate Juror and Reporter on Wines at the Paris Exhibition, 
1807. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, : 

Mr. Beckwith has reprinted, “by special permission,” his “ report 

on wines and other fermented liquors, prepared by command of her 

Majesiy’s Commissioners for the Paris Hxposition Universelle of 

1867 ; with additions and corrections.” Most of the “ parties con- 

cerned” will remember that Mr, Beckwith, without being, we will 

say, less impartial than other jurors, had yet the happiness to state 
truths—sometimes unpleasant truths—without giving so much 
offence as others gave. It was easy euough to satisfy Hrench 
vanity on the subject of French wines, and no other country could 
very well object, And there was no danger in speaking naked 
truth about British wine, because the British nose has for centuries 

been turned up oa that subject. Indeed, it may be taken as a 

certainty that Britain enjoys a majority of grumblers on everything 

British, although it may be that tney know nothing about anything 

foreign, But, when it comes to British wines, Britons are for once 

unpatriotically unauimous. And so Mr, Beckwith’s hands were 
unfettered, and the result of his labour is good. 

Mr. Beckwith must be considered as a matter-oi-faci man up 
to a certain point. Convivialists will wish that he had gone 
further—that he had suffered his subject to ran away with him, as 
wine will frequently do with the legs rather than the brains of 
gentlemen, There is veri¢as in Mr, Beckwith’s vino, but not enough 
of it—just as Cromwell used to say that he might hold the whole 
truth in his right hand, but choose to open only his little finger. To 
supplement his capital ‘‘ Notes on Wine,” we will tell him the 
opinion of an authority as high in medicine as in wine, and who has 
studied both in conjunction. It will be interesting, moreover, to 
the amiable enthusiasts who have now and then made the fatal mis- 
take of “that last glass of claret.” It is that no mixing of wines 
will do harm to the body, provided the wines be good. What! says 
Society. Port on champagne, and then sherry and claret ; and after 
those other things at dinner? Society—says our own doctor of 
medicines and of wines—knows nothing about it. Drink and 
mix whatever you please; drink as much as you like; but, if you 
get intoxicated, don’t come tome! (Perhaps he means do come.) 
And, in reality, Society, when at a good dinner, would go away with 
dissatisfaction if there had not been a proper variety of wines to 
mix. 

Of course, we are not going to repeat Mr, Beckwith’s remarks on 
particular exhibitors at Paris, His national remarks, however, are 
within our province and within the province of all who love sound 
knowledge on a lovable subject. lor England—leave England un- 
touched! France :—here we heartily agree with the praise of claret 
(as we call it) over burgundy, althougn sins are laid on the back of 
burgundy that assuredly should rest elsewhere, Many of the ob- 
servations on champagne have already been anticipated by Mr, 
Robert Tomes, in his “Champagne Country ;” but Mr. Beckwith’'s 
pages, especially relating to the English market, are deserving of atten- 
tion at Rheims, as well as in London, We will no longer have that 
“ fatal gift of sweetness,” nor that brandied sweetening which burns 
into the cheek of beauty itself, We must be treated with more 
modern civilisation, Modern civilisation will give us good and cheap 
wines. If France will not, —— and Greece soon will, Their 
present prices are in some cases low, but still dear ; not enormously 
expensive, bat dear—that is to say, unfairly high priced. 

What England waats of her own at home she can almost always 
get of her own abroad. In wines the colonies are hopeful, Betore 
long, & few old jokes may become superannuated, The Earl of 
Derby is reported to have returned a case of sherry sent to him as « 
“fine thing for the gout,” on the plea that he “ preferred the gout.” 
And lately a nobleman boasted of his sherry that he “bought it of a 
bishop.” “ Ah!” said a friend ; “Colenso.” Soon, with Australian 
champagne and African sherry, of which nobody need feel ashamed, 
which the sea voyage treats kindly, and with which time seems to 
reverse its usual system of revenges, the average pocket may be able 
to light up the average brain to even better witticisms than those 
that must be supplanted, As proof of what is doing in present 
days, the United States Commissioners of last year say, ‘* We do not 
exhibit for the sake of selling, but with the object of learning.” 
That is thoroughly in the spirit of the great original spirit of great 
exhibitions ; and 4 little international learning about wines will do 
much to make the whole world kin. Leaving the pure science of 
the pages to interested students, this little book of Mr, Beckwith’s 
should be known in private houses as an indication of the road to 
health, pleasure, and economy. Coupled with Dr, Druitt’s admirable 
“ Report,” it might save much annoyance caused by bad beer and 
bad gin, or by those things even when good which are so frequently 
taken by those to whom they can but do harm, 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
WE copy the following on the great Union Pacific Railroad, of 
se2nes on which we this week pub'ish some Engravings, from Sir 
Casack P, Roney’s “ Rambles on Railways” :— 


“From the day that the 
Americans became masters of 
California, they had always had 
it in their heads to join it 
by the best possible roadway 
to the old States of the Union ; 
and it was a grand conception, 
for the distance between 
the railways of the valleys 
of the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, that here had stretched 
their arms ontwards towards 
the west, were still separated 
from the Pacific by fully 2000 
miles—as near a3 can be the 
distance which intervenes be- 
tween St, Petersburg and Lisbon, 
Fremont—then Captain, now 
General—a few years back 
nearly President of the Re- 
public, son-in-law of Benton, 
one of America’s most worthy 
sons, traversed, with a few com- 
panions, in 1847, the desert that 
led to the Rocky Mountains, 
found out the passes through 
them, as well as those of the 
Sierra Nevada (the Snowy 
Mountain), and arrived in Cali- 
fornia just as his countrymen 
were taking possession of its 
territory. It was at the same 
time that the first golden nugget. 
was discovered. The news 
spread, and a party of emi- 
grants followed Fremont's foot- 
marks, Those who arrived in 
California left the bones of 
many of their comrades to 
whiten and then to monider in 
the desert, and it was nearly six 


months before the suarvivora reached the El dorado. 
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casualties beset the parties that followed the first gold-seeking 
pioneers, for the same spirit which makes every American believe 
that he may be President of the United States (therefore no 
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American ever commits suicide) made each survivor of each party, 
as ita ranks were thinned by famine, fever, and the attacks of the 
Red Indians, believe that he, at all events, would be spared and 
arrive at last at his destination, 
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“ But some did arrive, and by degrees the perils of the route dimi- 
nished, although they have never, even at skis dey, sihemethar pose 


In less than ten years from the date that Fremont first set out on his 


expedition, a regular overland mail had been established, which 


VIEW IN VIRGINIA DALE: ST4KING OUT THE LINE. 
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completed its journey between San Francisco and St, Joseph, both 
for passengers and despatches, in three weeks. A grand total dis- 
tance of fully 2000 miles on the average of one hundred miles in 
each twenty-four hours ; of course Some days more, some days less ; 


ina 


for, independent of Nature's 
road on the desert, no less than 
two mountain passes had to be 
surmounted, and on these there 
was not in the first instance 
even a bridle-way. This pace, 
however, was considered too 
slow, at all events as regards 
correspondence, The ‘ Pony 
Express’ was thereupon in- 
augurated in 1860, by which 
time the aystem of eastern rail- 
ways had extended 400 miles 
more towards the west than 
what they were in 1858, con- 
sequently diminishing roadway 
distance to 1600 miles This 
ground was got over in the 
marvellously brief time of six 
days, or at the go-ahead, we 
might almost add  ‘helter 
skelter,’ rate of 265 miles a day ! 
The rider performed no greater 
journey each day than his horse. 
The latter set off on a gallop 
and never ceased his fifteen to 
twenty miles, except when as 
occasionally, although not fre- 
quently, happened, Red Skin 
stopped the way, sent the 
rider to his long account, and 
then quietly rode off on the 
dead man’s horse, which he 
claimed as his trophy. On Nov, 
12, 1860, the courier rode into 
San Francisco with news from 
Enrope of no ionger date than 
the previous 2ist of October. 
Even this speed did not satisfy ; 
the telegraph was therefore laid 
the whole way across the Ameri- 


can Continent; and now, thanks to the Atlantic cable, and difference 
of longitude, the merchant of London can tell his correspondent at 
San Francisco events that have happened twelve hours before the 
same hour has arrived in California. Unfortunately, however, for 
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California, notwithstanding that the normal speed of electro- 
telegraphy is 280,000 miles a second, she is unable to let us know 
her news here in less than some twenty-four hours after its 
occurrence. 

“Tn 1862 President Lincoln signed the Act of Congress for ‘The 
Union Pacific Railroad Company.’ Forthwith its works were com- 
menced. Where? At two points:—The eastern, at Omaha, near 
the confluence of the Missouri river with that of the Platte or 
Nebraska, in the State of Nebraska, lat, 41 deg. north, iong. 19 deg. 
west of Washington, ‘The line follows the course of the river to 
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the Rocky Mountaing, which it 
climbs up until not far from the 
summit of the Bridger Pass, due 
west of Omaha, A tunnel not 
| more than 500 yards in length 
i) carries the line into Utah. In this 
territory it passes by Salt Lake 
and Salt Lake City, head-quarters 
Ai of Brigham Young and his 
Hi Mormons; thence to the State of 
BAAN Mh i Nevada, as rich in gilver-yieldivg 
nll ] I i HH mines as those in California are in 
a AAA AA supplying gold. No wonder, then, 
AANA | that its capital, Carson City, 
ANH should now have a population of 
15,000, although seven years ago 
there was not even one inhabitant 
to boast of. At the passage of 
the Sierra Nevada there will also 
be a tunnel 500 yards long. 
Thence to Sacramento, and from 
there it will wend its way close to 
the river of the same name, and 
find itself at San Francisco. This 
is not only its extreme western, 
but it is also its extreme southern 
point, for, in coming west from 
the Bridger Pass, the latitude 
changes from 41 deg. to 38 deg, 
20 min, ; and it is from San Fran- 
cisco that the western works com- 
mence and proceed easterly to 
meet, ab some point as yet un- 
certain, those advancing in the 
opposite direction. They are al- 
ready (1867) at the eastern foot 
of the Recky Mountains, 500 miles 
from Omaha; and on the Pacitic 
side they have reached the western 
slopes of the Sierra, Therefore, 
already more than a third of the 
whole line is accomplished. On 
the plain, progress is made at a 
rate that would astonish the 
European engineer, for the Ameri- 
cans are satisfied with the road- 
bed such as Nature has made it; 
and thus it is no uncommon thing 
to lay two miles and a half of the 
railway ina single day ! 
\il “ And who are, making the rail- 
way? On the east they are all 
; Irishmen. As each half mile of 
ili! it or so is made, they march along 
with it towards the west, with 
their wives, their children, their 
u wooden houses rolled along on 
wheels, and their domestic ani- 
mals—cats, dogs, goate—the more 
ambitious have occasionally a 
cow, the richest of ail can sport 
a little pony, When the day 
comes for the meeting of the two 
railway ends, the Irisnmen will find that the fellow-labourers who 
have come to greet them are to a man ‘John Chinaman,’ for none 
others work on the Pacific side of the railway. 

“Its total cost is to be £30,000,000 sterling—£16,000 a mile, Of 
the gross sum one third is guaranteed by the United States Govern- 
ment in money, in addition to the concession of immense tracts of 
land on each side of the railway, The State of Utah, or rather the 
individual Mormons, are good for £4,000,000, and private speculation 
furnishes the remainder. We have suid already that a third of the 
railway is already accomplished. By 1870, probably—by 1871, certain- 

ly—it will be finished in its entire 

length. New York will then asso- 

ciate itself with Jeddo and Canton 

by this route ; but not so London, 

Paris, and other parts of Europe. 

The writer in the Hevue des Deux 

Mondes says that, on the comple- 

tion of the railway, Europe will 

| only be one month from Canton. 
Let us see :—London to New York, 

ten days; New York to San Fran- 

cisco, 3000 miles, at twenty miles 

an hour (all stops and delays in- 

cluded), 150 hours—six days and 

a quarter; San Francisco 1s from 

Canton, even by great-circle sail- 

ing, exactly 6900 nautical miles, 

No paddle-wheel steamer could 

take coals for auch a voyage; a 

A screw-vessel of very large size, but 
depending mainly upon her sails 

for her speed, might make twelve, 

but very probably would not 

average more than ten, knots an 

hour; yet at the former rate her 

passage would be twenty-five 

days: total, forty-one days and a 

de | quarter. At ten knots an hour tbe 
passage would be nearly twenty- 
nine days, or a total of forty-five 
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days, The mail now goes from re} 

\ London to Canton in fifty-two & 
days; in i871 the journey will be ,- 

six or seven days shorter, The © 

route to Jeddo vii San Francisco & 

| will be quicker than that via Suez © 
by seven oreightdays, even under ty 
circumstances the most favourable i 

| for the latter route, By great- i 


circle sailing, San Francisco is 
distant from Jeddo 5600 knots ; 


and it is also eleven degrees farther 
to the north than Canton, These 
eleven degrees of north add 600 
miles more in favour of San 
Francisco.” 

A few further details about this 
great work may be added, 

It is not very easy to imagine 
the scene at the railway station at 
Omaha, for there are united the 
elements which make the enter- 
prise itself so extraordinary, The 
Indian sachem and the grisly 
chief, in pristive blankets and 
feathers, elbow the rough trapper 
or the hunter whose love of sport 
is carrying him away to the wild 
prairic-grounds ; and these, again, 
are mingled with fashionable 
tourists, in the latest modes de 
Paris, with negro servants fussing 
about luggage, and with shrewd 
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traders and storekeepers anxious for the safe stowage of dry goods, 
For between Omaha and California there are intermediate stations 
representing all kinds of interests and almost every variety of 
human nature. ‘There is Denver, in Colorado, for instance, on the 
south of the Plate river, with 50,000 people living in the sur- 
rounding territory amidst the gold and silver mines ; then there are 
the Great Salt Lake, and Utah, and Nevada, all which will be 
included presently in the great line which will unite the Atlantic 
with the Pacific. 

The line commenced from Sacramento City, and the Californian 
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company carried it towards the west, the branches meeting again 
on the Sierra Nevada, about ninety miles from Sacramento, which 
ina few months grew from a station of four hutlike houses to a 
rerularly planned city, with streets like those of Philadelphia and 
10,000 inhabitants, many of whom had come with ox-waggons 
s the Salt deserts of the great basin, climbing the passes and 
canons of the Sierra Nevada, and helping out their scanty forage by 
oak bark found on the arid plains around the sink of Hudson River. 


acro 


When Captains Lewis and Clark, explorers of the great west, 


arrived at Omaha, in 1801, the Indians of the prsirie held a great 
palaver on the bills situated on the left bank of the Missouri, and it is 


on this side that the colonists have established the present town, 
which js daily increasing in size and influence, having a popula- 
tion of about 15,000 inhabitants, This prosperity is, of course, 
attributable to the fact that President Lincoln chose Omaha as the 
point of departure for the Pacific Railway. This was in 1861, and 
at that time there were only 3000 inhabitants in the place; but, 
though it has grown so rapidly, the houses are regularly built, and 
there are numerous evidences of the decided plan by which small 
American villages are often laid out with a view to their develop- 
ing into large townships. Omaha may be reached not only by the 
lines of railway from the east but by the steam-boats which con- 
stantly ply to and from its landing-stages, which are themselves 
in connection with the railway company—the line running along 
the river bank, 

The laying of the rails in the great plains lying away from 
Omaha, nearly 300 miles, was, surely, one of the most remarkable 
events of modern enterprise. Of course, American rail-laying in the 
wilderness is not such an elaborate work as that of the formation of 
a line in Europe, and on these level prairie lands it was only neces- 
sary to put down sleepers at a moderate level and superimpose the 
iron way upon them, These sleepers were prepared from rough logs at 
Omaha. I: was made a condition of constructing the line that the 
first hundred miles to the west of Missouri should be completed by 
June 27, 1866, and the trunk, which extends as far as 100 deg. of 
the meridian—that is to say, another 147 miles—should be open in 
the month of December, 1867, This work was in reality completed on 
Oct. 5; and, in order to celebrate the event, the Government Com- 
missioners were invited to inspect the route. The journey was made 
by a large and distinguished party, who set out from Omaha, and, 
having stopped at various points to inspect the bridges thrown over 
the Papillon and the Eikhorn, and the stations at Fremont and 
North Bend, they passed the night at Columbus, where the agents 
of the company had set up a regular cmp lighted by enormous 
fires, and those of the party who pleased to lodge in that way were 
provided with tents and buffalo skins; while a spectacle was pro- 
vided for their amusement, consisting of a mock combat of Indian 
warriors, 

At about ten miles from Omaha the line arrives on the banks of 
the River Platte, which it follows for some distance to the spot 
where the stream is divided into two branches, called the North and 
South forks ; after having crossed the latter of which, by means of 
a bridge, the Jine reaches the station at Julesburg, which is 
situated on the Southern fork opposite Fort Sedgwick, Jules- 
burg has grown out of the railway even more decidedly than Omaha, 
and is destined to be its second in ——- Fort Sedgwick is 
a Federal station, with a company of troops no larger than is 
necessary to keep the Indians in check, and before the construction 
of the railway it was the centre of the military operations of the 
district. The first houses built at Julesburg were the hotels for 
passengers, with numerous sleeping-chambers, and these were 
followed by private villas for the officers and engineers of the com- 
pany; now it is a town of general stores, shops, and magazines, 
occupying a site which a few months since was occupied only by 
the occasional wigwam of the Indian in pursuit of game. At 
Julesburg the line may be said to end, as far as it is 
at present available for traffic, and the travellers who are bound 
on a further journey are compelled to resort to waggons or coaches. 
In fact, Julesburg is the point of junction between old and new 
locomotion—the road and the rail, The rail-laying in the plain, 
however, is going on rapidly—the woodcutters going first to work at 
cutting down the trees on the line, and who have to form a rude 
camp against the possible assaults of Indians, These are followed 
by the engineers, who plant their long poles, marking out the route 
of the line, and sleep at night in their waggons, Then come the 
navvies, and the layers of the sleepers for the rails. 

Already the black hills echo with the sounds of the woodmen’s 
axes and the picks of the navvies, and at that point will begin the 
gigantic task of crossing the mountains by way of Fremont’s Pass, 

The company has 10,000 Chinese labourers at work on the road up 
the Sierra Nevada; and the tremendous nature of the undertaking is 
evidenced by the great cuttings in the rocks, as well as by the aspect of 
Virginia-dale, the days of whose wild and beautiful life are numbered, 
and which will no longer be one of the great hunting- grounds for the 
sportsman. The pass once formed, and the railway constructed at 
Williamspring, the greatest obstacle will have been surmounted, 
before reaching the great Salt Lake, which will then be 
subject to such incursions from the Gentiles as wili probably 
do more to abolish the peculiar institutions of the Saints 
than could be effected by any other means, The fact is that when 
the Mormons were driven from their New Jerusalem at Nauvoo, 
and founded a settlement in the extensive region to the south that 
lies between Sierra Nevada on the one side and the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the other, the Great Salt Lake City was regarded as the 
keystone of the arch that would one day unite the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, The British fur companies were for some time obstruc- 
tions, since it was desirable for them to keep large tracts of country 
as hunting-grounds; but the removal of their privileges, the dis- 
covery of gold in California, and the finding of passes in the 
Rocky Mountains, gave a new impetus to the scheme. 

Of the two lines now started to meet at the Salt Lake, that which 
is first completed will be entitled to the national charter and the 
mouey grants for the entire line from Omaha to Sacramento, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

We have no news of the opera company; and in such a case as 
this it may be said emphatically that no news is good news, The 
promised advertisements which were to set forth the names of the 
singers engaged, and the arrangements in general for the coming 
season, have not yet appeared; while an announcement has ap- 
— to the effect that Mr. Mapleson has taken Drury Lane 

heatre for performances of Italian opera, and that his tenancy will 
commence on the 28th, We believe that Mdlle, Clara Louise 
Kellogg will be heard on the opening night. The other prima donnas 
will be Mdlle. Titiens, whose engagement will be, as usual, for the 
entire season; and Mdlle. Nilsson, who can scarcely visit London 
until the first “run” of M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet (in which 
Maile. Nilsson plays the part of Ophelia) has come to anend. Perhaps, 
too, Mdile. Ilmade Murska may again join Mr. Mapleson’s company, 
The tenors engaged are said to be Mongini and Fraschini. In short, 
the company, with few changes, will be thecompany which appeared at 
Her Majesty's Theatre last season. It has been stated that the as 
yet unformed Opera company enjoys the right of buying Covent 
Garden Theatre (for £270,000) until the end of March. If by the 
end of the month they have not completed their purchase, the 
temporary contract between the company and Mr. Gye terminates ; 
and it is to be hoped that the enterprising manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera will then resolve to carry it on for another season on 
his own account. 

Professor Sterndale Bennett's sacred cantata called “The Woman 
of Samaria,” so favourably received last autumn at the Birmingham 
Festival, has met with equal sympathy from the amateurs of 
London. Two performances of this admirable work have been given 
in St. James's Hall, with an adeqvate chorus, orchestra, and quartet 
of solo singers. Both were attended by crowded audiences, whose 
hearty recognition of the merits of the cantata was unmis- 
takable. Mr. W. G. Cusins, Professor Bennett's successor at 
the Philharmonic Concerts and his representative at the Birmingham 
Festival, was also his representative on each of these occasions, and 
the performances could hardly have been better had the composer 
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directed them himself. Satisfactory as was the execution of “The 
Woman of Samaria,” a fortnight since, it was still more completely 
satisfying on the second occasion, when the solo vocal parts were 
undertaken by Mesdames Rudersdorf and Sainton-Dolby, Messrs, W, 
H. Cummings and Wallworth, The lovely and devotional contralto 
air, “O Lord, thou hast searehed me out” (Mdme Sainton) ; the 
unaccompanied quartet (for the four principals), ‘ God is a spirit ;” 
and the charming tenor air, “ His salvation is nigh them that fear 
Him” (Mr, Cummings), were, as at the first performance, unani- 
mously encored, The wonderful improvement which the Cambridge 
musical professor has made in his work since its production 
at Birmingham, by the addition of the jubilant and masterly 
chorus in © major, “Therefore with joy shall ye draw water 
out of the wells of salvation ;”? and the beautiful unaccompanied 
quartet, “God is a spirit” (previously named), cannot be over- 
estimated, It is now complete at all points, and is in every sense a 
work of srt which would do credit, not only to the English school, 
but to any school, On this, as on the former occasion, “‘ The Woman 
of Samaria” was followed by Professor Bennett's popular and de- 
lightful secular cantata, ‘‘The May Queen,” written expressly for, 
and first performed at the Leeds Festival of 1858, at which the com- 
poser was also conductor ; and on this, as on the former occasion, 
Professor Bennett was called forward at the end of “The Woman 
of Samaria,” and enthusiastically cheered by the whole audience, 


DEPUTATIONS TO MINISTERS. 
THB EDUCATION QUESTION, 

Tue Prime Minister received a deputation from Manchester on 
Tuesday, whose object was to advocate the adoption of the Man- 
chester Education Bill. The deputation consisted of the Hon, A, 
Egerton; Mr. Bazley, M.P ; Mr. Bruce, M.P,; Mr. Jacob Bright, 
M.P.; Mr. Fildes, M.P.; Mr. Forster, M.P.; Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. B. Hibbert, M.P.; Mr. E, Potter, M.P.; Mr, S. Dixon, M.P.; 
Mr, E. Worthington, Mr. H. Jenkyns, Dr. Watts, Mr. J. A, 
Bremner, Mr. J. S. Mayeon, Mr. J. W. Maclure, Mr, F, Taylor, and 
Mr. Le Mare. Mr. Disraeli, in reply to the statements advanced by 
members of the deputation, said :— Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be between the Government and the deputation—if, indeed, 
there be any difference at all—there is at least one point upon 
which we are entirely agreed on both sides—namely, a sincere desire 
for the carrying of a measure which may greatly extend and estab- 
lish the general education of the people of this country. I quite 
agree with you, that all parties ought to concur in bringing about 
this great result, and feel the country will never permit the question 
of education to become a party one. No doubt there will be a 
variety of opinions upon this matter, and some opinions, even though 
they are right in themselves, wili only be gradually adopted, For 
myself, I have a strong conviction that the general feeling of the 
country will support any measure which the people at large believe 
sincerely aims at extending and establishing on a permanent basis 
the general education of the people. I cannot pretend that this 
deputation was necessary to make me acquainted with the principle 
of my right hon, friend Mr. Bruce’s bill, or of the society which 
you represent. I have followed the proceedings of the con- 
ferences at Manchester with the greatest and most unswerving 
interest. I am perfectiy acquainted with the views there 
represented, and with the arguments urged on both sides. 
Nor can I pretend for a moment that anything you have 
said, however ably it might have been urged, can now affect the 
opinion of her Majesty’s Government, for the measure which we 
think it is desirable should be brought forward, and which I hope 
will pass, is complete, and will be introduced now very speedily, 
The state of se 2 business, as you may imagine, renders it im- 
possible for me to fix a particular day, but I am of opinion that the 
bill will be produced probably—indeed certainly—before ten days 
are passed. Therefore, I pos not for a moment pretend, without 
affectation, that in such a state of affairs the opinion of the Govern- 
ment can be influenced by the opinions which I have had the honour 
to listen to. At the same time I am perfectly willing to admit, 
and cheerfully, that these representations of opinion from 
men of eminence and authority, who have given up 
their minds to the subject, are very beneficial, especially to 
a Government; therefore, I do not regret what has taken place, 
although I cannot promise I can act in deference to the representa- 
tions you have made, even if I should happen to agree with them, 
But I can assure you I have listened to all you have said with much 
interest, because, even though I may have been familiar with the 
arguments, there is great advantage in having them urged per- 
sonally, and by the leading spirits of a community who have given 
their minds up to the subject ; and I can only assure you that her 
Majesty’s Government will earnestly consider the question during 
the discussions that will necessarily take place ; and I can also assure 
you, in the most earnest manner, that we are most anxious to bring 
about the carrying of a measure which will give general satisfaction 
to the country and meet those wants which can no longer be denied, 
and which must certainly be satisfied.” The deputation then with- 
drew, after expressing the usual thanks, 

THE ALABAMA CASE, 

On Tuesday a large deputation, chiefly composed of members of 
Parliament and other gentlemen, members of the Peace Society, 
waited on Lord Stanley at the Foreign Office, with a memorial from 
the society on the subject of the Alabama claims. The deputation 
was introduced by Mr. Baines, M.P, The memorial set forth the 
necessity for a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the question 
between the two Governments, the regret of the memorialists that 
the negotiations for arbitration had broken off, and their conviction 
that there was nothing im the questions proposed for 
arbitration, even as now defined by the American Govern- 
ment, which could justify the rejection of that method of 
settlement which had been initiated by England at the 
Congress of Paris in 1856, and had been most successfully 
employed on the occasion of the late Luxemburg difficulty between 
Prussia and France. After the reading of the memorial Mr. Richard, 
the secretary of the Peace Society, expressed the cordial gratitude 
of the deputation to Lord Stanley for his late speech in the House of 
Commons, and intimated that, had that discussion taken place pre- 
viously, they might not have thought it necessary to trouble his 
Lordship at all, The Rev. Newman Hall, Dr. Brock, and Sir 
Francis Crossley, all of whom had visited the United States since 
the war, afterwards addressed Lord Stanley, to the effect that the 
only grievance which rankled in the minds of Americans was that of 
the Alabama, and that if that were out of the way the great 
Republican party in the United States would cordially promote 
kindly feelings towards this country. Lord Stanley, in reply, 
assured the deputation that the Government were as anxious to 
maintain peace as they were—perhaps for no country was it of 
greater importance to maintain peace than for England, We were 
burdened with an extensive debt, and our taxation, though not in- 
tolerable, would not bear augmentation without seriously affecting 
our productive power. But the Americans were bound in as heavy 
securities as ourselves to keep the peace, and while he agreed with 
Sir Francis Crossley that it might not be necessary to be very rigid 
about the terms, still there must be a feeling of reciprocity. With 
regard to the general question as te the foreign policy of this country, 
there had been a great change of late years, and he thought he could 
congratulate the Peace Society that their principles were becoming 
more popular. England, at least, etood for peace ; and for financial, 
among other reasons, the Continent would soon be bound to follow 
her example. 


THE LIVERPOOL THEATRES.—MANAGERIAL DISASTERS.—The unpre- 
cedented depression in trade and commerce during the last two years has 
been most disastrous to the managers of the four principal theatres in 
Liverpool, Mr. H. G. Byron and Mr. Alexander Henderson. Mr. Byron, after 
most spirited and liberal efforts to direct the fortunes of the Theatre Royal, 
the Amphitheatre, and the Alexandra, during the last eighteen months, has 
(say the local papers) been driven into the bankruptcy court, to the great 
and sincere regret of both his employés and the play-going public. Mr. A. 
Henderson, after a seven-years’ connection with the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, has also been obliged to arrange with his creditors, losing, in about 
eighteen months, the fortune he acquired in his carlier career as a manager, 
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PREMIER AND CHANCELLOR. 


(From * Echoes from the Clubs.”’) 


Cairns: So affairs are pretty well settled, I suppose, \ 
Stanley, and I form a triumvirate. Iam a believer in tri on, 
virates. “uma 

Disrae.t: I rather believe in the Dictator or Imperator: }, 
triumvirate is often a convenient concession. The thing will = mt 

Cairns: Not adoubt. Poor Chelmsford wept when you pas 
him his dismissal. Bave 

DiskakEL!: Yes, on the grand-maternal bosom of his be] 
Morning Herald, But tears were his strong point at the Bay pe 
you may forgive him for being lachrymose when he makes hi: ies 
exit. ‘ 

Cains: What in the world shall I do with Malmesbury? 0 
course he’ ll want to behave as if he led the Peers; and, sitfine , : 
the woolsack, I shall have no chance of pinching him when he be»; sf 
to make a fool of himeelf, Ble 

DisrakEtt: Poor old“ [f Possible”! He’s a good fellow—th 
best ever produced by the race of Harris. Don’t be hard upon hir ¥ 

Carnns: NotI, At the same time, I should like to discover some 
way to prevent his making those delicions blunders at whieh 
journalists w7// laugh, You and I never make such blunders, 

DIskaAEL!: Speak for yourself. I am sorry to say that my taste 
for epigram occasionally leads me into mistakes which I can’t hel), 
laughing at afterwards. “Ape and angel” is one case in point. 
“educating the Tories” is another, i 

Cairns: Yes, the idea of educating a Tory is almost too good 
Teach Newdegate tolerance or Manners common-sense, Well, bein 
a lawyer, you see, | manage to avoid these little errors, ; ; 

DisraEsi: To tell you the truth, I don’t think they matter much 
in my case, “The wondrous boy who wrote ‘ Alroy’” is supposed 
capable of any absurdity. They look upon my being First Minister 
as a good joke—but not likely to last. 

Cairns: They may find it serious and permanent. By-the-way 
I felicitate you on the plan you have adopted with those recalcitrant 
Judges, The new proposal will work well, 1 suspect Cockburn js 
already exclaiming, “ Sorry I spoke !” 

DiskAkELI: What should you have done if Cockburn had had to 
write to you instead of Chelmsford ? 

Cairns: Sent him back his letter, indorsed “ Pray reconsider 
this.” But Chelmsford couldn’t bully a flea, 

DisRAELI: He might drown it in his tears, He’s Walpole’s only 
rival in that line. 

Cairns: Bouverie’s speech was delightful, 

DiskaELi: Very. He’d like to be back at the Poor-Law Board, 
I could see Gladstone wince when he described the Liberals as a 
rabble, with leaders that couldn’t lead and followers that wouldn't 
follow. It was very hard on the people’s William. 

Cairns: It was. But the Liberals have a flattering unction, 
which they just now use pretty freely. They say they permit yov 
to be Premier just as a precedent for Gladstone. When you have 
had a few weeks of it, you are to be turned out, and he is to come in, 

Disrarni: A charming scheme. One of their resolutions, no 
doubt drawn up by Russell and Coleridge, and agreed to ut a 
Carlton-gardens caucus, Let them try it, They'll find they ‘re 
dealing with a different man from the Earl, 

Cairns: Why, he was not afraid of them. 

DisRAELI: No, nor of anything in the world. But he was too 
chivalrous to meet Russells and Gladstones on equal terms. He 
cared nothing for office, and he detested strategy. I do care for 
office; and I am more than a match for the whole conclave in 
strategy. 

Cairns: That I believe, 
confidence ? 

Disraxci: I hardly think they dare propose it, Ihope they will, 
however : quem Deus vult perdere, you know. Assuming that they 
are so foolish, will they get a majority in the present House? 

Cairns: I can scarcely judge. 

DiskakELl: I think not. Bright, Lowe, Roebuck, Horsman, would 
be dead against them—and that represents a large following. But 
if they beat me I wouldn’t resign. 

Catkns: No? 

DiskAELI: Certainly not. I should announce an appeal to the 
eri which, by the terms of the Reform Act, must be deferred 
to 1869, 

Cairns: And then? 

DisRAELI: Well, then. Do you imagine the new House will be 
in a hurry to destroy its creator ? 

Carns: I can’t say. Weare in a rather iconoclastic state. I 
wouldn’t answer for the safety of the Creator of the universe if 
Swinburne could get at him, By-the-way, you'll probably have to 
make a Bishop shortly. Who’s your man? 

DisRARLI: I have not decided. But I don’t mind telling you, in 
the strictest confidence, that it will be either Maconochie or Colenso. 


But if they pass a vote of want of 


THE COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL REFORM UNION held a meeting on 
Tuesday night, at Manchester, to discuss the ratepaying clauses of the 
Reform Act. A resolution was adopted in favour of petitioning both 
Houses of Parliament to restore the compounding system, On Wednesday 
night a meeting was held in the Townhall at Birmingham—the Mayor in 
chair—at which the following resolution was passed :—** That in the opinion 
of this meeting the ratepaying clause of the Reform Act is producing great 
hardship and misery, and ought at once to be repealed,” 

THE RATEPAYING CLAUSES OF THE REFORM BILL. — A crowded 
meeting has been held at the Townhall, Leeds, to protest against the rate- 
paying clauses of the Reform Act. The meeting was called by about 350 
of the principal inhabitants of the town. Mr. Aldermar Latham presided ; 
and the resolutions were moved and seconded by Mr. Alderman Carter, Mr. 
Alderman Luccock, Mr. T. B. Baines, and others. A petition to the House 
of Commons was adopted in favour of the abolition of the ratepaying and 
minority-voting clausesof the Act, in favour of a more impartial redistri- 
bution of seats, and of vote by ballot. 

THE FENIANS.—The trial of Mackay, the Fenian, for the murder of 
Police-constable Casey, was commenced at Cork on Tuesday morning. In 
stating the charge, the Attorney-General mentioned that the prisoner, 
after Casey was shot, on two or three occasions voluntarily said, Lp 
did not intend to shoot Casey; I am sorry I shot Casey ;” but he 
added, “I intended it for Geale.” Geale detailed the particulars of 
the struggle at the capture of Mackay. The pistol was pointed at 
Geale by the prisoner, when it was struck aside, and Casey fell. It 
was alleged in defence that the pistol went off accidentally. ‘ Captain 
Mackay, when pleading not guilty, claimed to be an American citizen, but 
did not require a jury de mecietate. The jury, late on Wednesday evening, 
after half an hour's consideration, found Mackay not guilty of the murder. 
It is probable that he will be now tried for treason-felony.——The con- 
stabulary at Killteely, in the county of Limerick, ripped up the flooring of 
the altar in the Roman Catholic Chapel on Tuesday, and found nearly one 
hundred pikes, seventy-six of which were in a perfect state of preservation, 
having been well oiled and wrapped in flannel. There were disturbances in 
the place last March. The priest has always been opposed to Fenianism, and 
warned his people against it. 


A NEAT LITTLE PLAN.—On Saturday last a charge of fraud of an 
entirely novel character was investigated at the Police Court in Birmingham. 
A woman was accused of having conspired with a man, not yet in cuetody, 
to solemnise a marriage, in which the man personated a gentleman named 
Mr. George Brittan (now dead), for the purpose of afterwards raising & 
specious title to his estate. Mr. George Brittan was an old bachelor, who, 
having long been in business in Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, had amassed 
a considerable fortune. The woman in custody had been his housekeeper. 
A little while ago Mr, Brittan died suddenly, and left no will. His relatives 
were in council as to the disposition of the property, when a local attorney 
suddenly made his appearance, and proposed that they should keep one half 
and that the rest should be given to the widow. “ What widow ?” cried all 
the relatives in a breath, “ Mr. Brittan’s widow, your humble servant, 
said the housekeeper, coming forward with a certificate in her hand, “ We 
were quietly married at St. Andrew’s parish church, in Birmingham, this 
time last year.” The relatives, it may be supposed, were not long in paying 
a visit to St. Andrew's Church. They found that a marriage had taken 
place, as certified, on that day, and that the housekeeper was the bride ; but, 
from an examination of the deceased gentleman's photograph, the clergyman 
and the sexton, who was one of the witnesees, felt almost sure that Mr. 
Brittan was not the bridegroom. They were afterwards taken to see the 
body, and then they were positive on the point. The relatives were soon In 
& position to prove that, on the day of his alleged marriage in Birmingham, 
Mr. Brittan was confined to his room in Stourbridge ; and the housekeeper 
was taken up. As she was not prepared with her defence, she was remanded 
till Wednesday next, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 
proaches to Westminster Abbey and the 


THE ap 
a a Parliament have long been infested by 
2 a of “ touters,” who, under pretence of selling 


books and showing visitors over the buildings, 

pose UpON simple-minded rustics. The services 
a e touters are as worthless as the guide-books 
°vxich they sell, Nevertheless, these fellows may 
be useful in directing attention to the sixpenny 
ee which the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
have chosen to make of the venerable Abbey. 
Year after year, despite of the enormous revenues 

; Westminster, and of the sixpences taken 
°" the doors, essential duties connected with 
the edifice have been neglected. The tomb 
of Chaucer has been suffered to decay. His 
ortrait has perished. The efligies of the old Kings 
and Queens are stowed away in an upper lumber- 
room, The statuettes once surmounting the but- 
tresses on the eastern side have been carried off, 

aced by tombstone models of recumbent 
figures set upright, in ridiculous fashion, as anyone 
may see. The very fabric is cracking and settling 
from the undermining permitted in the construction 
of a railway within a few hundred feet of the founda- 
tion, ‘The ancient, neighbourly, annual dinner to 
the tenantry (commemorated by Washington 
Irving) has been discontinued. Ben Jonson’s ekull 
has been stolen from its grave in Poets’ Corner, 
But one of the miserable touters outside—who 
ved 2s. for pretending to show the abbey to a 
couple of ladies, and did not, out of the sum re- 
ceived, pay Is, as he might have done, to the 
yerers, who, on receipt thereof, would have rushed 
about and named the occupants of the most famous 
tombs—has been committed for trial for obtaining 
money under false pretences, 

A poor little girl, aged scarcely four years, was 

ntto school at the “convent” of St. Vincent de Paul, 
['ulico, and from day to day manifested increasing 
reluctance to go to its studies, She was forced to 
co so under terror of the cane, and, upon arriving 
ihere, was taken by an assistant teacher to a copper 
containing boiling water, over which she was held, 
by way of reconciling her to premature education, 
The immediate result was that the poor infant 
was drawn out horribly scalded from the knees 
downwards, Perhaps she fell in while struggling ; 
but on this point we offer no opinion. It is, how- 
ever, noteworthy that, in opposition to other wit- 
nesses, @ Washerwoman at the convent swore that 
the child never screamed On its immersion. The 
reverend Mr, Kirke was accepted as bail for the ac- 
cuced. Surely such a case as this, apart from the 
question of accident or purpose in the inflic- 
tion of the injuries sustained, is suggestive in 
miny respects of stupid, brutal cruelty. It is 
cruelty to foree any child of such tender 
years to a school at all. The confinement 
and enforced study are cruel. The reluctance 
of the child to submit to scholastic discipline 
is a natural and instinctive protest, oppo- 
sition to which, as we once heard a philosopher tell 
a professional tutor, is “‘ practical blasphemy.” The 
causation of terror, however unaccompanied by 
intention of fulfilling threats, is in itself a dire 
cruelt In the case under notice, the governess, 
assistant teacher, or whatever she may have been 
called, had actually threatened to cut off the poor 
babe’s feet for crying ; and produced a small saw 
from her pocket, as if for the purpose, When is 
this wretched tyranny over hapless infants to end ? 
We kuow of one charity-school in the metropolis in 
which a schoolmaster—“ no more fitted for his office 
than a hound,” as Mr, Dickens somewhere describes 
one of the kind—is permitted to chastise poor little 
girls, with the sanction of a board of gentlemen 
governors. 

Should any Parliamentary debate hereafter arise 
as to the present licensing system, recent proceed- 
ings at the annual licensing meeting of justices at 
Croydon will scarcely escape comment. Croydon, 
as probably most of our readers will know, is an 

ze town in Surrey, and has of late years been 
much extended, especially since two railway 
ions, one of them a junction, have been there 
blished. No less than forty persons applied on 
petition at the meeting to which we have referred 
for licenses to sell excisable liquors, and every 
was refused, Testimonials as to the cha- 
racter of the applicants, the erection of new 
neighbourhoods, the conveniences of the pre- 
mise’ proposed to be converted into victualling 
houses, were of no avail. A license was even refused 
to the refreshment-station cn the railway line, The 
law, it is true, gives to justices the power of grant- 
ing or refusing such licenses; but it was surely 
never intended by the Legislature that this power 
should be exercised only in the negative. General 
restrictions of trade are by law voidable (as between 
private persons), as contrary to public policy, Perhaps 
® petition to the Lord Chancellor or to the Home 
Secretary from the forty disappointed applicants— 
whose loss by their non-success must amount to 
some hundreds of pounds—might result in the 
administration of a necessary lesson to the gentry 
of the Bench, if not in a thorough reform of the 
system. The latter is the most needful. 

_Allof our readers who have been interested in 
‘he matter of trades unions may recollect the 
“ismay caused by a legal decision as to embezzle- 
ments by officers of trades societies not registered 
under the Friendly Societies Act, At Manchester, 
cn Tuesday last, ‘a prisoner was placed on trial, 
before Mr, Justice Lush, on the charge of having 
‘orged a banker's pass-book and of having uttered 
the same with intent to defraud, The prisoner had 
been, in 1862, appointed treasurer of the Manchester 
Operative House-Painters’ Association. Since that 
period, he had from time to time embezzled sums 
‘mounting to £800, leaving to the credit of the 
Society only a sum of £90, instead of its proper 
capital. He had concealed the deficiency apparent 
"pon the pass-book of the society’s account with 
the bankers by substituting a false pass-book, in 
which he gave credit for the £800. This book he 
kept in his Own possession until he was accused of 
detaleation, whereupon he went home and destroyed 
what he considered to be a necessary piece of evi- 
dence against him, As he said himself, “I have 
bornt it. I should have been a fool if I had not 
done so.” The destruction, however, did him no 
good, while its admission formed an important 
point in the evidence against him. Mr. Ernest 
‘Jones, on behalf of the prisoner, then took an ob- 
‘ection, founded on the case to which we have 
already reterred. What followed we extract, with 
but slight abbreviations, 

Mr, Jones said the society was clearly a society 
ercising powers in restraint of trade, and, being 


guide 


and rep! 


rece 


! illegal, such a societ 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 
ANNULLED,—J, HIGGINSON, Thormanby, 


: could have no funds in the] searched, and the prisoner was found concealed in 
— es and ‘at, such being the case, there | a cupboard ii the stairs, At his feet lay a 
cou oa Fels ak i etecale a Fg e Hoan, eleven silver spoons, four silver 
ie Jud ion was founded on , and the missing i 
an entire misapprehension of the ruling in the case sat lik doen Ge (ake of ie igs 


| BANKRUPTCY 
| clerk in holy 
BANKRUP os 
COLEMAN, shadwell, mi 


NG, Shepherd's-bush, builder,—W, 
man,—J. 8, WILLELT, Bermondsey, 


: had been stolen in the pocket of the lodger’s | gteeng:ocer.—F, W. HANCOCK, York-rou . 

. J. STUART, Gosport, Captain. —J. le 

— bags bard Court of Queen’s Bench. In that trousers. The forks and spoons were the property | JQiNSUN, Toweocten talon Ghouls y, baker, 
pepsi bag rong was, whether, under certain cir- | of Mr. Burlington, and had been stolen from the B. GU : ET. HALBEK . SL LS, 
e magi , i ; Vestinore buildings, City.—J. NIGH'LLD blecon,, 

under the Friend! gto had Summary powers plate basket. They were worth £5, The linen | jifiner-A. CLAMK i Wancsworth-roul, bakers -W. J. BUGIS! 
A ie pro) Suton, sto —J.WVODHOUSE, Canning Town, brickiayer, 
deelded that aa y gested Act, and the Court} was the property of Mr, Burlington’s assistant, and son, we yVODH . K ; vers 
such gs A MILLS, , cheexemonger’ i-tant.—J. B, 

society under the Fri prow was not an enrolled | had been sent out to the wash, | NEWCOMB, Sy denham,—B, BUY DEN, Stepney, tailor. H-THICK., 
calles kan pelea riendly — Act the magis- The prisoner, who reseaved his defence, was com- | Ol Brenticrd, stationer. J EULLRiL, Soniing, cattle salesman, 
such powers. The fact of the society | mitted to take his trial at the Old Bailey Be Oe DOV RU Banteh fonts Docworken SS Uae AM, 

; ry ‘i s * Albany-street, Regent's Park, messenger.—A, J. SMITH, Shep- 
being a trades union would have hadno effectin sbut- —— herd's-bosh, rcbuciinistress.—@. U. COUKE, Kentinu ‘Lown.—W 


H. K. ROBERTSUN, Ingrave, cattle-dealer.—K, M. DAY 
Ficet-street, priuter,—J. F. FIELD, Upper Clapton, baiider.—G, 
fi Mr. V B, bICHAK DON, Lilypot-lace, City, necctie macutacturer — iM, 
rom . Wills. yy a ie , J BYKON, Liverpool, theatrical munager,—J. Ko MAMLET, 
frand le, Vills, of Foley house, Portland-place, by Clerkenwell, gola and’ silver refiner,—W. WKIGHT, Bethual- 
randulent representations, She called at the house | green.—P. n. HODGE, Aaelpui, civil engineer.—J. SWAN, Penge, 
of Mr, Wills and represented that her husband was } #rtiet.—C. G1isbs, Cannon-street, warehouseman,—G, WE 
; 4 : : Peckham, imporer ot foreign goods.—A, CUDDiFUORL 
in the Sanatorium for Consumption at Bourne: | jingaon, schoolmistress,—8, MULLE::, Hastings, jeweller. - J. 
mouth, and she wanted assistance to go down and PSSLRE, aah nnwich, bulider. +. BULKINUTON, Fxeter, 
; ey jeweller.—G. WOOD, Mold-green, Yorkshire, +tonemason,—J, 
see him. She showed Mr, Wills a letter from the | {i{GGINSOW, Enciugwold, cletk in holy orderesN. N-cURRIE, 
Sanatorium, purporting to be signed by the resident | Beaatord, Lolel-keeper. — 1, HOLL, Bradford, umbrella manus 
j Be y . tacturer.—J. BLACK BUUR) Blacktriars-road, cooper.—K. Hy 
medical oflicer. Mr. W ills, who had previously WHITSORD, Liverpool, bookseller,—J. JOW 1’, Horton, grocer, 
given her a sovereign, directed her to call again, 
and then procured the co-operation of one of the 


T. TROW, Saltney, boot and shoe maker 3URWELL, Lian- 
Mendicity Society’s officers, to whom she confessed 


ting them out from justice, but, undoubtedly, it shut 
them out from the benetfis of the Friendly Societies 
Act. The only difficult thing would be that all 
the members would have to join in the prosecu- 
tion, They could not sue under a corporate name. 
The law simply did not aid a trades union, but such 
a society was not indictable. It could not be en- 
rolled so as to have certain benefits under the 
Friendly Societies Act, but its members were 
entitled to the same protection under the law as 
other citizens. 

“The jury found the prisoner ‘ Guilty.’ 

“On being asked if he had anything to say, the 
prisoner, with emotion, said, ‘I told the truth about 
lending £50, and for the last six years it has been 
the skeleton on the wall: it has brought my wife 
and children to the workhouse and me to a felon’s 
grave,’ ' 

“Mr. Justice Lush said his case was not one of 
fraud simply, but he had robbed his fellow-work- 
men, who had placed him in a position of trust, of 
nearly all their available funds, subscribed by them 
during a number of years, He had robbed them of 
nearly £00. Now, no greater mischief could 
happen than that a notion should get abroad that 
because a society like this was a trades union it 
could be plundered withimpunity. The case which 
Mr. Jones had referred to simply decided that the 
societies could not claim the protection of the 
Friendly Societies Act, but they were as much to 
be protected as other persons, They were in no 
other sense illegal than that they were not enrolled, 
Any notion to the contrary was not only a mistake, 
but would be a great evil; and, in order to dispel 
such an impression, and to mark his high sense of 
the crime the prisoner had committed, he could not 
pass a less sentence than five years penal servitude,” 

POLICE. 

DEGRADATION.—Robert Mitchell Glover, a per- 
son of superior address and education, was brought 
up on remand before Mr, Flowers, charged with 
begging. 

William Hewitt, officer of the Mendicity Society, 
stated that on the 3rd inst, he saw the prisoner 
asking charity from various persons. Witness 
took him into custody. Some time since he was 
committed for fourteen days from Marlborough- 
street court on a similar ghaigs, His story was 
an extraordinary one. He was well connected, and 
formerly held a commission as Lieutenant-Coionel 
in the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and afterwards served 
in the Turkish contingent all through the Crimean 
War. After selling his commission he launched 
into a career of dissipation, squandered his pro- 
perty, and was reduced to a state of destitution. 
His friends had several times attempted to rescue 
him from his miserable condition, but after re- 
egg attempts had given up all hope of assisting 

im. 

Mr. Wood, of North-hill, Highgate, stated that a 
little more than two years ago the prisoner was 
charged with begging at the Westminster Police 
Court, He (Mr, Wood) saw the notice in the news- 
papers and took an interest in the case, having 
formerly himself given way to habits of drunken- 
ness, by which he was almost ruined; but he had, 
reformed, and recovered a respectable position. He 
had now a large business as a builder, and, under- 
standing that the prisoner was a man of education, 
employed him as a clerk and bookkeeper, on 
the condition that he would abstain entirely from 
drink. He soon found, however, that the prisoner 
was utterly useless in that capacity. His memory 
was so bad that when asked to do two things he 
was sure to forget one entirely, and would not do 
the other properly, On one occasion a list of names 
and addresses in pencil was given him to copy 
with pen and ink. He took a fortnight to do it, 
and then it was all wrong. Witness, however, 
found him other employment, though even in that 
he was of little use, and so neglectful that he could 
never be relied upon, At that time witness had 
taken the prisoner to live in the house with him, 
as he did not seem to be properly cared for in 
lodgings. For nine months, whatever his other 
deficiencies, the prisoner wholly abstained from 
drink, but by that time he had formed ac- 
qvaintances in the neighbourhood, and witness was 
sorry to say they tempted him to drink. He 
gradually relapsed into his former drunken habits, 
and ultimately he went away, Witness, however, 
did not lose sight of him, but obtained employment 
for him at a distance, and from time to time 
afforded him what assistance he could under the 
circumstances, It was, however, all of no avail. 
He was incapable of keeping employment, as he 
was incompetent to perform any kind of business, 
It was impossible to rely on anything he said—not 
that he was untruthfal—there could be no doubt of 
his perfect honesty and sincerity ; but his mind was 
so impaired that he could not state or remember 
facts correctly. Something ought to be done to 
place him under proper care, 

Mr. Flowers remanded the prisoner, saying he 
would consider what could be done for him, 


Aw Imrostor,—Mary Wilson was charged with 
endeavouring to obtain charitable contributions 


— 


audno, dealer im fancy goocs.—H, HEK, Liverpool.—J, 
MULYNEUX, Everton, licensed victualler.—J. WENLOCK, Man- 
h th hol chester, smaliware Laat hag gre Ref egal ra pel- 
that the whole s icati wood, grocer.—J. BULLEK, Kast Kirby, farmer.—J. BAR 
be Ore ytd wees sag waaay She had | Winnie ie BAUGH Bitkeuhead, shypman.B, Wisi, 
on carrying on this system for a ong time, shoemaker.—R, DAWSON, Burley-feids, tea and cigar dea 
Committed for three months, F, SOWKY, Leeds, capmaker, WADE, Leeds, grocer.—S. 
WEALE, Leeds, wrocer,—W. 8. D NG, Leeds —'i. JONES, 
—. Werton-super-Mare, macter pe Apr a 4 Paenaley Dee 
. “ oa = master,—B. DYSON, Thurg di, saddler,—C, COTLEN, Hythe, 
A MARTIN WHO HAS HAD HIS DAy,—Jobn| capenier—T. GRADING, Isle of Wight, builder. C,' SCUT', 
Martin, 3, Griffin-street, Deptford, described as a Sboctie, relieving offloer, 8. aoc Premon-next-Varer- 
nici: * Sans, sham, er.—J. ° y 77 vulaham, baker,—J. > 
blacking manufacturer, was charged with obtaining Braintree, beerhouse-keeper.—R. His NDEKSON, Saltburn-by> 
money by fraud, the-sen, freengrocer.—W. WALFOKD, | Tanstall, jpomldemter.— 
a q Pa TTUN, Elland, contractor.—M, HANLEY, Birminghem, 
He had gone to various shops to sell bottles of tailor.—G. DEAKLN, Birmingham, gilt jeweler.—H, KUSH LON, 
blacking, which he stated to be of the most excel- Hey wood, calico weaver. A. WOUD, Bristol, beer retailer. —J. 
‘ ‘ SLA . Bractord, tailor.—W. JaCKst and RK, SM 
lent quality. At one shop he sold & dozen, waich Liverpool.—J, KEbS, Lrittun Ferry, buteher.—G. BALNS, Boston, 
all turned out to be filled with dirty water; at pee i" DaVib, Uiridgend, ipatventer. 7. 4. LHOMPSON, 
beca ; olyhead, civil engineer,—A, H, S, Rye, mail-cart driver,— 
another shop he became very violent, and et B. Kk. BARTRAM, Reading, cual merchant.—H, GLOVER, Bath, 
to damage the premises because the owner of the] baker.—J. WALTON, Bath, accountaut.—W, WHITTAKER, 
shop refused to purchase from him, Ingleton, labourer.—P. G&HORGS, Reawas, grocer.—S. JACOBS, 
the itted £ . Newport, Monmouthshire, professor of music.—C. AY ING, 
e was commit or trial. Brighton, beer revailer —T. ©, JUNES, Brighton, assistant in a 
lodging-howse,—W. DODSON, Chectertield, woodman, 
, SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—BARCLAY ana DOWNES 
Too Harp In THE TEBTH,—At Marlborough- | stewartson, bounet manufacturers,—W. JAMIESON, South. 
street, Mr. Heather, landlord of the City of Norwich, | @vecu*terry, draper,—J, TAY LOK, Hopeman, shipowner, 
Norfolk-street, Park-lane, was summoned for having _—_______ “ 


defaced a half-sovereign, tendered to him by 
William Moger, The complainant went into the 


RISH CONCERT,— NEXT TUESDAY,, 
defendant's house, and in payment for some refresh- 


ST, PATRICK'S NIGHT,—Miss BERRY-GREENING'S 
ment tendered a half ' The b: id did | 24IRD ANNUAL CONCERT, at ST, JAMESS HALL, Patrons, 
4 ered & Nall-sovereign, ie arma the Marquis of Donegal, and the Viscount Bangor. Band of the 
not like the appearance of the coin, The de- | Coldstreams—Artistes of eminence—Moore’s Melodies—Lover's 
fendant took it, and, on biting it, the coin broke in Songs, Commence at Eight, Admission One Shilling. 
pieces. Conceiving that it was bad, the defendant 7 eee 
returned the complainant the fragments, He took T. JAMES'S sl, a PICCADILLY... 
the pieces to a jeweller, and, having ascertained | “Wrepnuspays and SATURDAYS at THREE and EIGHT, 
that the coin was a genuine one, he took out a i ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
summons, Mr. Tyrwhitt decided that the defendant Te Oey eriietle and legitimate 
must take the broken coin, pay the value to the now permanently increased to THIRTY-UNE PERFORMERS of 
ry 9 * 9 a NCE an TY, rendering it the LARGEST 
complainant, also 2s, 6d. for loss of time and 28.) coy husy HIHIOPIAN TRUUPE in the weed, and Only mow 
for the summons. countenanced by the public Press, or recognised by the Public, 
SIGNAL SUCULSS OF THE NKW PROGRAMME, 
all the new and beautiful songs having met with the most 
CHEATING THE Poor,—Mr, Dart, the Inspector sot spore. of Sa Cel creeded and feahionatie 
Py + . e at have n assem in the Corist; e 
of Weights and Measures for the districts of Fauteuils, 5:.; Stall, Sa; Ares, So. ;Gallery, 1a; Saveniles under 
Croydon and Wandsworth, attended to support a Tyelve,, mad Telos fo Gallas ond Ares, Ubiiésen in arms net 
. ait @ Kvening Perfo: mance, ore 24 u 
number of summonses against shopkeepers for Day Performance; at 7.30 for the Evening. “Fiokets and Places 
using unjust weights and measures, The only one may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Royal: Library, a, Ola Bend 
of importance was against James Doggett, a baker, | tits Hall, from Nine sill Six daily. PIS | ME CE: SE, A 
ig oy drm gg ek eas ha gee nts De 
| ab ¥ Ss THRE! 
weight slipped under the customers’ part-of the | Siyit, ZARFUMAL GUE, QE LONDON UNDER ANY Cli 
scale, causing it to be unjust. The scale was used , Mr, FREDERICK BURGESS, 
for the weighing of bread ~ - 
. : ; SUBSCRIBERS 
A scale was produced, and the inspector explained aren 
the position in which he found the weight. It was 
placed on one of the cross-bars under the plate on 2 La wt BA Rew » den I t a = 
which the bread was weighed. On taking away the | faci ‘3 ! 


, Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if preferred, will be for- 
weight he found the scale to be an equal balance. 


warded pow-tres, ar oan her} Ly eed the Publisher (if in 

The defendant told the magistrate that he had} PP’, Tox Publisher. 2, Catherine-strees, Strand, London, 
nothing to say, He knew nothing about the ounce e 
weight, His children while playing might have 
put it there. He also endeavoured to show that the 
weight would have dropped off if a loaf had been 
put on the scale, 

Mr. Dart said the weight could not have dropped 
off the scale, 

Mr. Ingham was of opinion that the weight had 
been put under the scale intentionally, and said the 
defendant must pay the full penalty of £5 and 2s, 
costs, 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet, we 
think, che idea might be improved upen and reduced to a more 
simple form. Take some good compound, euch as 

COCKLE’S ANTIBILIUUS PLULS, 
and we find that the desired ¢na may be obtained without scales. 
and weights, or little mysterious compariments and enchanted 
bottles w ith crystal stoppers, Others might be used; but 
COCKLE's PILLS, 

as tested by many thousands of persons, and found to answer their 
purpuse so well, may be set down as the best,”"—Observer, 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild aperient for 

delicate constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, At 172, 
New Bond-street, London ; and of all Chemists, 


| AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are 


confidently recommended as the best medicine which can be 
taken under all circumstances, as they require no restraint of diet 
or confinement during their use, and their timely assistance in- 
variably cures all complaints, Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 14d., 
2s, Yd., and 4s. 6d, per box. 


EAKNESS,—The finest TONIC is 
WATERS'S QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a stomachic 
stimulant, Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s, 
dozen, WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2, Martin’s- 
lane, Cannon-street, London. 


“ 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED,—R. W. BELL, Tring, draper.— 
T. HARVEY, Fulham, builder, -W. FARRAR, Hoxton, stone 
merchant.—J. T. ELEMAN, Brentwood, cooper.—J. ROTHWELL, 
Ormskirk, tailor,—W. GLK DHIUL, Manchester, licensed victualler, 
J, OLDHAM, jan., and A. BELL, Grange, buliders. 

BANKRUPTS. — G. WOOD, Kingsland-road, carman.—T. G, 
DICKIE, Westminster, licensed victualler.— H. W, CLARK, 
Golden-square, carman.—H. KUSSELL, Maida-hill, baker.—R. 
KNOX, Brompton, baker.—W, BROWNING, Whitetable, oil and 
colour man.—H SIMPSON, Stratford, beerseller.—@, C. ROCK, 
Walworth, baker.—T. R, RATHBONE, Walworth, compositor, — 
W. M. JAMES, Hampetead-road.—J. ARBIB, Cavendish-square, 
tobacconist,. —J. WOODGATE and A, SPENCER, Woolwich, 
pasnbrokers, — F. SOAMES, Camberwell, greengrocer.— E. C, 
COTTINGHAM, Wisbech, surgeon.—K, 8, LEWIS, Abergavenny.— 
E. PAUNDS, Hampstead-road, boarding-houre keeper.—J. L, 
HATTON, Aldburgh, musical composer.—G. COWAN, Islington, 
draper.—G. BARTON, Rotherhithe, seed merchant.—W. BROOKE, 
Margate, attorney-at- —J. HEAVISIDE, Chalk Farm-road. 
outficter-—J. PARSONS, Deptford.—H. H.' BROWNING, Old 
, tailor.—T. FY tailor.—W. N, 


THE 


R, LOCOCK’S WAFERS have relieved 

me of & most severe Cough, so bad that I was unable to 
lie down.” ‘The above is from Mr, Nicholas, Chemist, Wilson-ter- 
race, St. Leonards-street, Bromley. Dr, Locock’s Wafers rapidly 
cure Asthma, Consumption, Co.ghs, and all Disorders of the 
Breath, Throat, and Lungs, Sold by all Draggists, at is, 14d. per box. 


OUT or RH#UMATISM is quickly 
Relieved and Cured in a few days by that celebrated 
Medicine BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PiLLs, 
Sold by ail Medicine Venders, at is, 14d, and 28, 9d, per box, or 
obtained | through any Chemist, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIO SALINE, 


Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 


“é 


A Buretar Cavcat.—Thomas Whitby was 
brought up on remand on a charge of burglary. 
About the middle of February some person got into 
the house of Mr. Burlington, of No. 5, Vernon-place, 
Bloomsbury, and stole a quantity of clothing from 
a room on the second floor, It was supposed at 
the time that the entry had been effected at the 
front door by means of a false key, but amongst 
the articles stolen was a pair of trousers belonging 
to a gentleman residing in the house, in the pocket 
of which was a latchkey to open that door, Mr, 
Burlington, on discovery of the robbery, had the 
lock removed and anew one fixed in its plaee, On 
Saturday night, Feb, 29, Mr. Burlington, having 
been out for a short time, came home about a 
quarter to eleven o'clock, and found that his key 
would not open the lock of the street dcor, He 
knocked, and was let in by the servant. It was 
then found that there was a key (a false one) in the 
lock upon the inside, Upon this the house was 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Cutaneous 
Complaints.—Blotches, Pimples, Scurvy, Dandruff, and all 
ig apes F | irrivations of the :kin pass away befure the soothing accion of this 
* | extraordinary ointment, No danger can result from its ues; it 
opens the pores and invigorates the absorbents, 


BS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Cutting Teeth, has gained « greater reputa- 


FAKRER, Hastings, Jeweller. —R 


machinist,—T, OA «Dd. 
Withersdale, innkeeper,—T. 


Gloucester, schoolmaster.—J. MACKAY, Morpeth, saadler.—RB, | 4 
SHAW, Rothe hem, wellsinker.—J. RICHAKDSON, Swinton, | tion in America during the last fitteen years than any remeo 

labourer.—H. HAKGREAVES, Burnley, butcher.—J, PEARSON, | of the kind ever known. It is pleasant to take, and safe in al. 

Old Shincliffe, plasterer. —C. WRIGHT, North Petherton, haulier, | cases ; it soothes the child and gives it rest; it relieves griping in 
1, PENDERYEST, Salford, beerhouse-keeper—J. AWDE, Wem, | the bowels or wind in the stomach, and cures dysentery or 
coachman.—J, P. WILLIAMSON Manchester, joiner,—W. BURY, } diarrhwa, whether arising from teething or other causes; it 
Birkenhead, bookseller,—G. FLETCHER, Sneinton, druggist.—W, | softens the gums, and ailays all irritation, No mother should be 
DRABBLE, Farnsfield, carrier.—P, | Without it, Full directionson each bottle, Price Is. 1jd. Sold by 
all Chemists in the kingdom.—London Depot, 205, High Holborn, 


JAUKSON, Northampton, —s. 
HODGKINSON, Farnsfield, cooper -W, THOMAS, Liandyfodwe, 
sinker —J. J. OLDFIELD, Cleckheaton, whivesmith.—A. SHAW, 
Liv »L—W. THOMAS, Port Tenant, licensed victualler.—J. 
HARRIS, Aberdare, butcher —A. HAY Chatham, boatbuilder, 
KR. COOKSON, Kingston-on-Hu!l, cooper.—H, L. DUDDS, King- 
ston-on-Hull, ale and porter merchant.—D, JONES, Liandewi- | AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP is che most simple and valuable 
brery, grocer.—D, FLOY), Princes Risborough, shoemaker,—W. | remedy for Infants Teething. The greatest pain immediately 
HAYLOR, Slaugham, butcher, removed. Convulsions prevented, and the teeth assisted. Contains 
UES? RaTIONS,—J. MILNE, Arbroath, grocer. no narcotic, No mother should be without it. Mrs, Johnson has 
1, Glasgow, cork manufacturer —D, MACKINNON, | sold the recipe to BARCLAY and SONS, %5, Farringdon-street, but 
Island of Mull.—A. HOWIE, Aberdeen, warehouseman,—C, M. | cautions mothers to ree Name and Address on the Stamp to each 
DOUGLAS, Glasgow, commission agent, Bottle, Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, 2s, 9d, 


YO MOTHERS and NURSES, 


The experience of 40 years has proved that Mrs. JOHNSON'S 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ee —————— 


sa 


HE Most Favourite 


SACRED SONGS. 


Tho Pearl of Days. 2s. 6d, 
‘Yoo Late. Too late, 38, Miss 
M. Lindsay. 


th His Beloved Sleep, 
unto Me 36, Miss M. 


Lindsay. 
Morning Prayer. 38, To, The Lord will Provide, 23. 6d. 
Evening Prayer. 36, Do. | Mire M. Lindsay. 
Rest for the Weary, 25 6d. The Border Lands, 4s. 64. Do, 
Kach at half price, with an extra stamp fur postege. 
London ; RonBKT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


Heaven is my Home, 53. 
The Pilgriuns of the Night. 
1a, 64, 


Ln le 
Christ is All. 2s, 6d. 
To Thee Alone, 2, 6d. 
Resignation, 3s, 
Lindsay. 


Duplicate Dresses, a6 
ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W.—Patterns free, 


SPECIAL NOTICE (SILKS). 


rich area sa - 
Price, ! 9a, |. per y: . wide. 
vy 2 Lie, 9d. per yard } Measure, 34 in, w 
Patterns free. 
Peter Robinson, 103 to 104, Oxford-street, W. 


SPRING NOTICE, 1868, 


X28 HALL. Mayazine of Sacred 


CONT ' : . s 
1, New Sacred Song, “Jesus Wept.” Ny JF. Barnett. ETER ROBINSON invites the special 
2, Becred March, fur the Piwnoforte. By W. Hutching Calleolt, sttention of Ladies to his New Stock of Rich PLAIN and 


3. New Hymn Tune, By James Turle, Organist at Westminster 


Englieh, French, Swiss, and German Manufacturers. 
Prices from % f°. to 12 gs. the Full Robe. 
Also, 3000 Pieces of Small-stripe and Chéné Silks, designed for 
Young Ladies, of which any length will be cut. 
Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


bbey. 
4. Trio, of Rest for the Weary By Ch. Gonnes: 
5, Sunday Kvevings at the Harmonium, No. 2h, 
6. ‘one vrouda hy Mendelusehn, Never before published 
Illustrated with a Facsimile of the Composer's Manuscript. 
Price One Shilling. Post-free 14 stamps, 
METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. ; 
G. Bouvledge and Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill, 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
On the i6th inst , with Dustrations engraved on wood, 
Kop. ore 2s. ae », cloth, 


EAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL 
UR LIFE IN 


from 1848 to 1861. 
To which are prefixed and added extracts from the same Journal 
fn one TO SCOTLAND, 
EARLIER VISITS 1 . ; 
AND TUURBS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


AND 
YACHTING EXCURSIONS. 
Edited b: 


vy 
ARTHUR HELPS, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


“Post-free for Seven Stamps to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
PoE FAMILY READING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Now ready, for March, No. | of 


aE LONDON AND COUNTY REVIEW. 


Price Sixpence, 
CONTESTS. 
A Novel, Chronic'es of the Month :— 
Howe and Forewn Ae rete 
rie. Science and Natura! History. 

Sefer its Wonders. Literature and the Fine Arta, 
Books much Talked About but; ‘The Law Courts. 

rarely Kead— London. 

Dante's Divine Comedy. Trade and the Markets. 
Concerning Pre-Raphaelitism. | Investments and Finance, 
Nebras. a « the Primwval| Stock List. 

‘ ap. I, 
‘endon 3 Sand T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, B.C. 


HE CORSET AND THE CRINOLINE, 


announce that he is now in daily recei; 


is prepared to submit them for inspection, The Iustrated 


attended 


THE H IGH LAN Be, roe veer Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


A NOVELTY FOR LADIES' DRESSES. 


rpvae “ROMAN” CLOTH (Registered). 
This very desirable Fabric is produced in a 
variety of different Styles and Qualities. 
A numerous collection of Patterns, from 16s, 6d. to 188, 6d., sent 
post-free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxfora-street. 


THE “BEST” FRENCH PRINTED PIQUES AT THE 
RICE OF CAMBRICS. 


Now Selling, # small lot of about 500 Pieces, all in the 
utmost Elegance of Design and Hichness ef Colouring, 
at 13, Sd. the Dress, usually sold at 278, 6d. 

This, without doubt, is the cheapest lot of “ Best Piqués ever 
offer 


Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


The Phils sophaer, 
Chap. | to 5, 
IN WHITE, BLACK, AND ALL COLOURS, 


NRYSTAL JAPANESE SILKS, 
Now ready, @ larger variety than ever before attempted 
of this very brliliant articl, in plain, striped, aud rich Broché, 
25x, 6d. to 2h gs. tho Full Dress, 
The famous “* Yokohama Grey" (registered), 2 @4 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 104, Oxford-street, W. 


MPORTANT PUBCHASE. 
1560 Bmbroidered 
Petticoats in all White, or Black aud White, from 6, 94, to 128. 64, ; 
usual price. 12s, 9d. to 25a, 64, 
Patterns free, —PETEK ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


Roady March 10. 
pus CORSET AND THE CRINOLINE. 
the 


AMILY MOUBNING, 
made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be ob- 
tained at the most renspnabte peters, 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 

Goods are vent free of charge, for selection, to all parte of 
Bngiand (with Guommmaker, it desized) upan see of letter, order, 
or telegram ; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Ii) to 
all parte of the world. 

The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
The largest 4 cat cooromieal Mourning Warehouse in Z 
and most ecovom: ourn' urope, 
PETER HOBINSON'S. 


“Ae @ Guarantee for Wear ts eer’ Name is woven in the 


Sezai, an BLACK SILKS, 
iT 


by Sica Bonnet, and other celebrated Makers. 

ER ROBINSON would’ invite the especial attention of 
purchasers to the superior maker and qualities of his 
BLACK SILKS, 
and the very reasonable prices at which they are sold, He now 
supplies good useful Black Silke from 45s, to 70s, the Full Dress, 
and superior and most enduring qualities trom 34 to 10 gs, 
Patterns free,— Address Peter Robinson, 256, Kegent-street. 


BANKRUPT STOCK.—Unusval 

A gpa CHAS, AMOTT and COMPANY, St. Panl’s, 

will SELL, on MONDAY NEXT, 25,000 yards of pure ALPACAS, 
in various Colours, a. 8. per yard ; worth one Fhi ling and six- 
mee. ‘Cheve goods are of fine quality, and nearly a yard wide, 


‘A Rook of Costumes and Modes. With 60 Illustrations of 
of Fashion from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day ; with a Glance at the Industries and Manufactures connected 
with Modern Fashion. 
London: 8. O, BERTON; Ward, Lock, and Tyler, Warwick 
House, Paternoster-row. 
IANOS Let on Hire for any Period 
OR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF PURCHASE. 
assortment in London, of every description and price, 
PEACHEY, Maker, Rs aan 2h Bishopegate-street Within, B.C. 


PUROVORTHS MOORE and OURS 
years; Ce eee aoe any Seton charge whatever, the 


Pisnoforte becomes the property of tke hirer: Pianettes, 2) 
quarter ; 3 guiness per quarter; Cottare 
Bios! quarter ; Drawing-room Model Cottage, £3 188, 
quarter; Cottage 
These tn are war- 
and of best mani Extensive Ware-rooms, 
104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
Jury award, ‘International Exhibition, 1861; i 
for good and cheap Pianos to Mooré and Moore, 


ARMONIUMS,.—-MOORE and MOORE'S 
Wissen ariel pobre ‘ erteetrest Within, E.C, 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
years’ of Hire to Purchase to all parta of the United 
tres,—i04 and 105, Bishopsgate-street, E.C, 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

Lombard-street, London, and North John-street, Liverpool 
CAPITAL £2,000,000, 

LIF® BONUSES hitherto among the largest ever declared by 


avy Office. 

SPECIAL, NOTICE. —All new participating Life Assurances now 
effected will share in an increased proportion of the Profits, in 
accordance with the Reselution of last Annual Meeting. 

FIRE.—Moderate Premiums, 

Annnal Income near! y £800,000, 
Prrcy M. DOVE. Manager and Actuary, 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London, 


IX POUNDS PER WEEE 
WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 


an 
£1000 in case of DEATH caused by 
Accident of Any Kind, may be secured by an 
Annual payment of from £3 to £6 5a, to the 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ONEY, in LARGE or SMALL SUMS, 
readily obtainable at the NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 454, Oxford-street, W.C, 


_eaereer— PPS’S COCOA, 


4 COSTUMES.—Duringtthe Sale, we shall DISPOSE OF the 
whole of oarspleadid Velyeieen Costumes and French KReady-made 
Dresses, Elegant Dresses, ready made, worth £3, for | guinea; 
Magnificent Velveteen Costumes, worth £3, for £1 15s. 6d, 

CHAS. AMOTT and ©0., 61 and 62, St, Paul's, London, 


VENING and PROMENADE JAPANESE 

SILKS—CHAS, AMOTT and CO., St, Panl’s, will SELL 

this Day 3000 beautiful Japanee Silks, Rose, Pink, Maize, Silver 

Grey, Blue, and alho useful Colours, at £1 36, 6d. Full Dress; 
worth 3ge. Patterns post-free.—ti] and 62, St. Panl's,London. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, MANTLES, 
and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silklike, at %. 64. the 
yard ; usually sold at 4s, 6d. 
HARV KY and ©0., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8, 


TOCK-TAKING, 1868.—Z. SIMPSON and 

CO., having compieted their Annual Stock-taking, have, in 

various departments, REDUCED the PRICE of several parcels of 

Goods, ‘‘ especially those of the past season,” which they are 

now SELLING, together with many unusually favourable pur- 
chases of Spring Goods 

Z. Simpson and Company, 
66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


ILK8.—Z, SIMPSON and CO., have 
Purchased a STOCK of SILKs, returned from the Cape, and 
are NOW SELLING the same at half price. 
N.B. A Lot of 21-in, Striped Silke, at Is, 4gd. per yard, 
Z. Simpson and Compsny, 
66 (late 48, 49,50, and 5%), Fa ringdon-street, City. 


Lgl ee and CO. are NOW OFFERING 
a Scock of PLAIN and FANCY SILKS, from 3 to «$a. ; 
Black Gros Grain Silks, extra qualities, 34 to 4} @s, the Full Dress. 
Guarantees to wear. 

Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-equare, W. 


PPS’S COCGOA.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite. Lovigorating and sustaining, with a refined and grate- 
fal flavour developed by the epecial mode of preparation applied 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for bresktast by 
thousands who never before used cocos Ir is made simply by pour- 
ing boiliog water or milk on the preparation as gold in }-lb  4-lb., 
and |-lb. packets. This cocoa war orm inal'y intr dncec' by James 
Epps and C»., the home pathic chemists firet establi-hed in this 
country, with the view of providing for those under treatment au 
attractive and perfectly reliable preparation. The increased con- 
sum , consequet on its adovtion by the general public, has in 
no been allowed t» ‘ntertere with that elaborateness to 
which it may be said vo have owed its first success. 


THITE GRENADINE KOBES. 
SBWELL and CO. 
are offering 508 Choice MUSLIN and GRENADINE ROBES, 
from 124. 9d to Bie, 
Half the manvfacturer’s cost price. 
Compton House, Frith-street, Suho-equare, W. 


ABRLY SPRING DRESSES. 

“4 We can now offer some very cheap New Goods for the season, 
at extreme .ow prices 

Several thousand vards fine Mobaire, superior quality, and in 
every New Co.our, pid a yard, cot in any lengths. 

Striped Caml-ts, full 90 in. wide, 9jd. a yard, Same quality lest 
year was Is. 444. 

The finest French Reps, all wool, Is. 644. a yard, 

‘The entire Stocks of two Manufacturers of French Printed 
Cambrics, 6jd. » yard. 

Hourehold Linens, Sheetings, Longeloths, Quilts, Counterpanes, 
Tablecloths, and all plain Drapery are now at the lowest prices 
ever known ; and many descriptions of Cotton Gooas are the 
price of leet year. 


Patterns -free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


HEAP BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, 
Silk Velveta, Velveteens, Terrys, &c, Fancy Coloured 
Black Silks, good quality, commencing . Lgd syed. A very 
wuperior Black Glacé, wide width, 3s. lid. ; Velveteens for Dresses 
and Jackets. Is. 11). Patterns free, 
HENBY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxtford-street, W.C. 


ARAVILLA COCOA.—Sole Proprietors, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, 

The Cocoa (or Cacas) of Maravilla is the true Theobroma of 
Linpeus The Maravilla estate is the moet favoured portion of 
South America. 

lor Brothers, having secure’ the exclusive supply of its un- 

rt produce, have, by the skilful application oF their soluble 
nciple aod elaborate machinery, produced what ts so undeniably 
yeu ion of prepared Cocos, that it bas not only secure? the 
of Homcopaths and Cocon-drinkers generally, butmany 

who had hitherto not found any preparation to suit them heave, 
after one trial, adopted the Maravilla Cocoa as their constant beve- 
efor breakfast, luncheon, &c. Thi« Cocos. while possessing 
ait the eenential properties, far surpasses all other Homcopathic 
Cocoas in fine grateful aroma, + xqulsitely delicious flevour, 
smoothnexs npov the palate, and pertect solubility. It is easily 
served up for table, for which see directions oa each 3 1b, and 41b, 


CAUTION, —Soo that each packet is Iabelled ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ ” 
Maravilla Cooon, 


A U Cc E. 


LEA and PERRINS’ ae HIRE SAUCE, BS. C. COLLEY  aolicits Ladies’ 
u need secure attention to her large assortment of Chignors, French 
* The only Good eng Curls, Coiffeurs, Plaita, Wigs, Fronts, sad eure aeeipaan of 
None genuins without name on . label, bottle, and stopper. | Ornamental Hair, all of the newest style and first quality. 
is—Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay aud Sons; and sold | C. Colley, Perfamer, H: , &e., 4, Bishopegate-street 


by Grocers and Ollmen universally. Within, £.G.—N.B, Orders by post prompily attended to. 


iw ou wish to be well and keep well, take 
BRAG@’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, prepared as 
for bis calebrated BISCUITS. Sold in 2a, 4s., and 6a. Bottles, by 


all Chemists, and by the maker, J. L. Bragg, 3, W! 
Cavendish-square, 


Velveteen Suits, Skirts 60 in, long, 2 gs. 
Velveteen Short Costume, with petticoste sunspiete, 2 gs 
Atlantic Serge Suite, 1; guinea. Patterns free, 
HORSLEY end UO,, 71, Oxford-street. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Now. Exhibiting, on 
tha North Side, Centre Transept, the Stock of mM 

Pi Exhibition (Medal awarded). 

eae Besa on ean can’ be obtained of PETER 


ETER ROBINSON having Purchased by 
. Contract ‘Two Manufacturers’ Stocks of RICH MOIRE 
ANTIQUES (all new Colours and made expressly for this Season), 
will offer thom, in Two Lots, at prices hitherto unknown for such 


FANOY SILKS, selected from the Stocks of the most eminent 


MANTLESand JACKETS of every description for the Spring, and 
anual 


of Fashions will be published on the 16th of March, when the first 
issue will be made, and all applications for the same immediately 


to. 
All Winter Manties and Jackets are now on Sale, at greatly 


ADIES’ VELVETEEN SUITS. 


EW SPRING 
IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
ard, have just completed 
ike, Black and Coloured, at very advantageous prices. 
Bis, following advertisements detail the 


very important 


Nicholson and Co., 50 to 52, St, Paul's-churchyard, London, 


£20,000 


ls. 114d. per yard. 
post-free, At NICHOLSON’S, 


£20,000 
ii eae 


£20,000 


and Broel from 2 ge. 
Patterns free. At NICHOLSUN’S, 


£350 


Lyon, Drap de 


50 to 52, 


ELEGANT and useful Lyons SI 
of last year's designs, at 2s. a y 


£500 


free. At NICHOLSON’ 


50 to 52, St. Paul’s-ch: yard, 


ee CAMBRICS EXTRAORDINARY, 
500 Pieces, in varied and tasteful 
Patterns, all at 8s, 11d, for 10 yards ; 


really worth la, Patterns free, 


NICHOLSON, 5¢ to 52, St, Paul’s- 


churchyard, 


ANKRUPT’S STOCK at BAKER 
ORISP’S. 
Patterns post-free. 
BANK RBUPT'S STOCK—FANCY DRESSES, 
Half Price. 
BANKRUPT’S STOCK—MUSLIN DRESSES, 
Halt Price. 
BANKRUPT'S STOCK—CAMBRBIC DRESSES, 
Half Price 
BANKRUPT'S STOCK—PETLILOATS, 
Halt Price. 
BANKRUPT’S STOCK—FANCY SILK, 
Half Price. 
BANKRBUPT’S STOCK—BLACK SILKS, 
Half Price. 
BANKRUPT'S STOCK—LONGCLOTHS, 
Half Price. 
Baker and Crisp's, 198, Regent-street. 


SILKS, 
SILKS, 
SILKS. 


AKER and CRISP’S CHEAP SILKS, 


Patterns post-free, 
‘The New Spring Silks, dos, to 


‘The New Japavese Silks, 2ia, 

The New Plain Silks, 3%, 6d. on 

The New French Satins, 39s, edo 

‘The New Corded Silke, te. to” 
198, Regent-street, : 


EW BLACK SILKS.—Gros de Londres, 


This make of Black Silk we warrant to wear. 
Prices commence at 38. id. to 8s, lid, per yard, 


Patterns free. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hili, 


OLOURED JAPANESE SILKS, 
Plain, Stri Broché, 
12 yards, £1 i3s, 6d. 
Patterna free, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ladgate-hill, 


PUBLIC 


ADIES and the 
are invited to inspect 


SP ENCE'S New, Useful and Cheap 


Striped Silke, from £1 15a, 6d. 
the Dress, 


Plain Glacés, in the New 
Colours, from £2 2s. the Dress, 
Black Figured ditto, from 
£1 ids, 6d, the Dress, 
Biack Satins, from £2 2s, the 
Dress. 
Patterns post-free, 


SILKS, 


SPENCE'S New, Useful, and Cheap 


The ‘ New Costumes,” in Vel- 
veteen, Blue Sergea, Water- 
proof Tweeds, and Black Silk. 

New Styles in Velveteen 
Jackets, from 124, 94, 

Specialties in Waterproofs, 
Ma. 9d., 168, Id, 188. 9 ., and 
21s. 

Velvet Jackets, from 422, 
beautifully trimmed. 


Luxemburg Cord, New Spring 
Colours, 103, 9d., 128, 9d., 
14s, $d, Full Drees 

French Popline (all wool), 
12s, 9d, Full Dress, all Colours, 

Coraline Cloth, Striped and 
Chéné, 12 yde., 88. 9d., 10s. 9d., 


12s, Ya. an 
SPENOR'S New, Usefal, and Cheap sampaeni: 
, RLSBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE, T: - 
MINGS, FANCY. &c. i —- 
Family end Complimentary Mourning. 
JAMES SPENCE and OO., 76, 77, und 78, St. Paul s-churchyard. 
Liluminated Catalogue, with Sketch of St, Paal’s and its Chucch- 
yara by George Augustus Sala, post-free on application, 


EADY MONEY.—REDMAYNE and CO., 


Silkmercers, do, beg to announce that in order to encou- 
rag) a8 much as p eelble the system of cash payments, they 
wil in fature allow a DISCOUNT of 5 per Cent on all pur- 
chases emounting to £1. and upwards, if paid for at time or 
on delivery, and for country orders by return of post. R. and 
Co,, have « iarge and we,l-assorted Stock, with # con-tant supply 
ot Novelties, which they now offer at the most mo erate rates of 
profit.—19 and 20, New Bend-street, and 35, Conduit-street, 


MANTLES, 


SPENOB’S New, Useful, and Cheap 


FANCY DRESSES. 


| soe —Te most Elegant Styles and 

Durable Fabrice in BOYS’ ATTIRE, at a aaving of 25 per cent, 

«i N.W. LONDON CLOTHING COMPANY'S WARE-BROOMS, 
65 and 66, Shoreditch. 


LPACA HEADS of FAMILIES 


POMATUM, will find this one of the nicest and most 
lx, 6d. Half Pound, +conomical Pomades ever introduced. 
PIESsH and LUBIN., Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street, London. 


HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.—How 


to make this marvellous American Toy, with 5 slips of 


figures and full instructions. Post-fres for 14 stamps.—H, G, 
CLABKE and UO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, 


CO,, 2, Garrick-street. 


I NVALIDS AND 
NEAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD 


Lankester, Hassall, Letbeby, Ure, and other em 


Grocers, 
| Neave and Co,, Manufacturers, Fordingbridge, 


SILKS, 


4 OO., Silkmercers, 50 to 53, St. Paul's-church- 
WICHOLSON om ted a very extensive purchase of Lyons 


particulars of this 


parcel, 
Ladies unable personally to inspect the stock can have 500 
patterns, representing £20,000 worth of Silke, sent to them post-free. 


WORTH NEW SILKS: 
Coloured Glacés, 30 shades, from 
500 Patterns 


50 to 52, St, Paul s-churehyard, 


WORTH NEW SILKS, 


Checks and Stripes, from 1 guinea 
a Dress, Reversible. 500 Patverns 


WORTH NEW _ SILKS, 
Moire Antiques, Corded Silks, Chéné 
he 8 500 

50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


WORTH BLACK SILKS, 
Black Glaceés, Groa Grains, Drap de 
Paris, &c., from 


under original prices, 500 Patterns 


ana BE OWN 


MARCH 11, 1563 


CORN FLov 
boiled with Mie 
_for Breakfast." 


eres ‘Sauces, 


and POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 
One Table-spoonful 
to | Ib. of four 
makes 
Light Pastry, 


POLSON’S 
on ove 
2d, 


BRownN and. 


Bters and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
Packets, 


POLSO N's 
CORN FLOUR, 
Packow, 


mrors and POLSON'S 


CORN FLOUR, 
la, 


POLSON'S 


CORN FLOUR, 
Tins, 71b., 
at 8d, per lb. 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 


Bees and 


Rows and 


POLSON’'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
To be obtained 
by order through 
Merchants 
yu all parts 
of the world, 


ROWN ” and POLSON’S 
OORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION TO FAMILIES.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


other qualities are sometimes sudaciously substituted instead of 
Brown and Polson’s, 


Ranges, fenders, Fireirons, fron 
é&c., gratis and post-free. Established 4.D. 1700. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 
EARTH —A New Parlour Pastime. 50,000 Comical Trans- 
formations of Witand Hamour, Endless Amusement for Parties 
of Two to Fifty, Post-fres for 14 stamps,—H. G. CLARKE and 


red seal, pink 


HREE WONDERFUL INVENTIONS, 
Ye QUEEN-MAB LAMP, with wicks for four years’ ure, 

46 stamps. The Perpetual Candle Lamp, with wicks for four years’ 
use, 36 stampe. The Mimic Cauldron, or Pocket Kitchener, 48 
stamps, to THOS. G. PORTER, Stella Lamp Dépét, 11, Oxford-at, 


INFANTS, 


has for many years received the unqualified approval of Drs, 
inent 


. medical 
men, aaa highly nutritious and unmedicated diet for Invalids and 
| Children, Sold, in Is, Canisters, by the lesding Chemists and 


LENFIELD STAROH, 


exclusively used in the Royal Laundry, 
‘The Ladies are respectfully informed thet this Starch is 
exclusively used in the Royal Laundry, 
and her Me jesty's Leundress says that, although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal te the 
GLENFIELD, 
which is the finest Starch she ever used. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITs SUPERIORITY. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD BTARCH 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO,, Glasgow and London. 


ALLS and PARTIES.—RIMMEL’S ROSE- 
WATER CRACKERS, 2s, per doz. COSTUMB CRACKERS, 


each containing a piece of attire (a most amusing device), 45, per 
doz. Rimmel, 96, Strand, 128, Regent-street, and 24, Cornhill. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR _ OIL.— This 
elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 


unprecedented success in promoting the growth, restoring, preserv- 
ing, and beautifying the Human Hair. Its invariable properties 
have obtained the patronage of Royalty, the Nobility, and the 
Aristocracy throughout Europe. Price 4s. 6d., 76, 108. 6d. (equal to 
four small), and 2le. per bottle, Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Ask for * Rowlands’ Macassar Vil.” 


Just published, price 3d., post-free four etamps, 


ENTIS?RY: A PAINLESS SYSTEM, 
By Messrs. GABRIEL. Diploma, 1815, 
London : 64, Ludgate-hill, City ; ond 56, Harley-street, W. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke-street. 
Brighton : 38, North-street. 


EANE and CO.’8 TABLE CUTLERY, 


celebrated for more than 150 years, remains uprivall+! for 


quality and cheapness. The Stock is extensive and coniplete, 
affording a choice suited to the taste and means of every purcha*t. 


Ivory Handles, 8.¢./e.4.)6 d. | 6d, [ad 6d.) sd 
Table Knives, per doz... | 14.0] 16 0] 19 O| 23.0 | 26 0} 32.0) 460 
Dessert ditto - [120] 12 6] 15 vu] 18 Of 23 0} 27 0) 310 
Carvers, Joint, per pair 50] 56] 66} 76] 90] 96/116 


jogues of Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, Stoves, 
Bedatonds, Copper and Tin Goods, 


and Co. (46, King William-street), London Bridge. 


| LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1965,— This celebrated old Irish Whieky guined 


the Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 
in 


wan neon in noes, Se. 8d. each, at ng retail oe 

‘ te 6 cipal towne in and ; 

wholesale, at 4, Great Windmillvacreet: ten. 4 EGocerve the 
iabel, and branded cork, ‘* Kinahan’s LL Whisky. 


HE LEPROUS  DISTILMENT. 
Illustrated by the Art Union of 1868, 

‘All persons should study, mark, learn, and inwardly digest this 
picture, as being illustrative of » question now so deeply affecting 
the public mind—namely, the poisoning of the bl by vaccine- 
tion. What, in truth, is vaccination but » downright rottener of 


the whole system, ‘ing diphtheria, cholera, consum| , and 
every kind of fever, as pets own oud paovea by Dr. Nittinger. 
of Stuttgart, Germany. 
Lat the world reflect. 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
Euston-road, London. 


Catherine-street, ia 


